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INTRODUCTORY 

It seems incredible that a man should paint 
for himself with the dull, gray pastel of mono- 
tone his life through the turgid, turbid, red- 
blood period, and then, at the age of fifty, gash 
and sear his existence with the raw, crude blob 
of garish crimson. 

The author of the following pages is clum- 
sily endeavoring to shield his identity by shift- 
ing the tenses in his life drama. The story is 
not smartly told, but — it comes near to being 
human pages in a life so unfortunately spent. 
Marion Crawford wrote a scoriating diatribe 
on "The Novel with a Purpose." The multi- 
tudes who have read his works never bored 
very deeply beneath the lines to discover that 
his motive in writing was more than "pot 
boiling.** So this author has endeavored to 
show how he was immolated on the altar of 
desire, and in his own manner he endeavors 
in the latter part of this book to show that 
there is a way to avoid the pitfalls of sophistry. 
I almost feel tempted to launch this venture 
on his behalf with something trite and plati- 
tudinous ; however, whether this book shall or 
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6 Introduction. 

shall not be widely read depends — as is the case 
with all books — on whether it possesses the 
human interest touch so necessary to become 
either "one of the best sellers" or a book to 
accumulate dust on the shelf. It depends on 
the viewpoint from which you look at things. 

H, R. W. 



PREFACE 

This book has been written with the hope 
that it will not alone prove of interest to the 
reader, but that it will serve its mission in 
callings attention to some of these phases of 
life which heretofore have been glossed over 
or casually passed by, largely, perhaps, be- 
cause of the average author's fear of tres- 
passing upon the conventionalities or of 
shocking the sensibilities of those whose na- 
tures are most fearful of the light. In writ- 
ing "Black and White'' no effort has been 
made to tend to the sensational, but if among 
the pages sensationalism may at times appear 
to rear its head, it will be solely as the result 
of the author's efforts to tell the truth as he 
understands it and not because of any willful 
efforts to arouse the passions of the reader. 
If special stress has been laid upon those con- 
ditions which have to do so frequently with 
the estrangement between husband and wife, 
it will be found that equal emphasis is given 
to the depicting of those virtues which on the 
part of woman must inevitably result in her 
triumphs over the assaults of vice. 

It is to be expected that a book of tHis 
character will be both censured and praised, 
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but it must be evident that whatever dis- 
cussion is aroused over its publication can 
only result in a fuller understanding of the 
evils it tends to emphasize and in that way 
accomplish the ends the writer has in view. 
The author hopes that parents will find the 
lessons in this book so applicable to present 
day conditions as to induce them to encourage 
their children not only to read the book, but 
to give careful thought to the morals pointed 
out. At first glance this might appear a vain 
hope because there have been so many novels 
written with the sole idea of panderjng to 
the passions of the reader and with the idea 
of satisfying their desire for something lean- 
ing strongly to the immoral that the more 
conservative reading public will naturally be 
very chary about endorsing any book that 
bears upon this subject, however honest the 
writer's purpose may be, without at least 
giving the subject more than ordinary 
thought. Notwithstanding this difficulty, the 
author still retains the belief that after 
this novel and the argument following it have 
been carefully read by those of mature age, 
such readers will find it a duty devolving upon 
them to turn the book over to their yoimger 
friends with such admonitions or suggestions 
as may enable the latter to derive the greatest 
good from its reading. 



CHAPTER I 

WALTER DURANT IN THE SUBDUED LIGHT 

Walter Durant was born, duly christened 
and led a more or less uneventful life to the 
age of twenty-four. Insomuch as a man may 
be, he was self-made. With an astuteness that 
was neither inherited nor absorbed he decided 
that he was an old-young man. This was the 
time that he would set about for futurity. A 
life of work in which mediocrity was an ulti- 
mate goal held no appeals for him. His father 
had been an elusive, charming, improvident 
man with hosts of friends and numberless 
acquaintances. With him money went faster 
and more pleasurably than seemed sensible to 
this canny young man. 

He would be a lawyer, and to say that he 
would be a lawyer meant that in course of time 
he was one; he would be a successful lawyer, 
and so far as one man may judge another, 
and so far as the standards of success laid 
down by man, he could have been counted 
eminently successful. Through different gra- 
dations he reached the age of fifty, retaining 
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the esteem of his equals, neither embittered nor 
soured at the thought that there were others 
higher than himself; neither very much feared 
nor hated by those who looked up to him. Such 
a life as rings the gong and the echo answers : 
"average." 

At the age of fifty there came into his life the 
only romance, the only tragedy this man had 
known. 

When it came he was in appearance of me- 
dium height, hair and mustache were of dark 
brown changing to gray; his eyes, dark and 
piercing, somewhat hidden under shaggy eye- 
brows, the nose and chin indicating strength. 
Here again was presented the average man. 

He was gifted with rare conversational 
powers, persuasive, low spoken, eloquent. In 
dress he was fastidious, and the quiet elegance 
of his attire bore witness to his temperament 
and taste. 

He had been married twice, his first wife 
dying a few years after their marriage. His 
second wife was a woman whose sole thought 
and ambition was to live up to the shibboleth 
set by those with whom she came in contact 
If Mrs. B. held a social position equal to her 
own, and informed her that Mrs. A. was not 
exactly the kind of person you would care to 
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become intimate with, then Mrs. A. was imme- 
diately "taboo." 

Durant had so set his life that for him the 
social amenities held but little charm. He was 
essentially a man of the home. The cozy chair, 
the good or indifferent cigar, the sparkling of 
a fire appealed to him more than a function of 
society. What the man wanted was either a 
tabby-cat wife or some woman with a strong 
personality, as strong if not stronger than his 
own, who would arouse him, or a woman who 
would be content to sit in a large, lazy, com- 
fortable arm chair and be occasionally fed on 
the thin milk of legal conversation and plati- 
tudinous remarks about the things, the small 
things as they are. Here begins a small period 
of unrest, a certain indefinite yearning in the 
man for something which he possessed not and 
never had desired. There was no self-analysis, 
there was no comparison. He did not think 
himself ill used by his wife, he did not think 
other men happier in their domestic affairs 
than he, nor could he place his hand on any one 
particular thing and say: "This offends me.'' 
All he knew was that there were periods of 
abstraction, and a time when his flesh twitched, 
and his mind was not to be held within the 
covers of sheepskin, and his thoughts did not 
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concern themselves so deeply with the conver- 
sation of men. It was pitiable, but here the 
chrysalis was coming out at the age when most 
men either begin to think seriously of what 
they have done, or indifferently of what they 
are going to do. » 



CHAPTER II 

DURANT STEPS NEARER THE PROSCENIUM 

With a tinge of anxiety in his words, 
Durant, who had been standing thoughtfully 
by the window, turned slowly to Mrs. Durant 
and remarked : 

"The other day I met Mr. Dixon, and I in- 
vited himself and wife to take a drive with us 
this week. Tell me, my dear, what day would 
suit you to set the appointment ?" 

"Well, it would not suit me to go out any 
time," answered his wife. 

"Why not, my dear?'' 

"You know very well that I do not care for 
Mrs. Dixon." 

"Julia, this places me in a very awkward 
position. I invited them, and it will embarrass 
me very much to recall the invitation." 

*Why, you embarrass me more by having 
done this." 

"In what way? What do you mean?" 

"Well, you know that she is very stupid, and 
it would bore me to be in her company." 

"Bore you? I cannot understand this. The 

18 
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woman is a fine conversationalist and has a 
charming personality, and it seems to me that 
an hour or two of her company cannot possibly 
do you any harm/' 

"It makes no difference as to whether I 
would enjoy her or not. What would the 
Browns and the Arthurs say if they saw me 
riding with the Dixons?" 

"In what way does the opinion of the 
Browns or the Arthurs affect the fact that I 
have invited Mr. and Mrs. Dixon to ride with 
us? Or in what way would you suffer by 
being seen with them? I do not understand 
this." 

"I do not say that I would suffer personally 
in any way by being seen in their company, 
only I prefer not to extend my acquaintance 
to those who are not in my social set.'' 

"Come, my dear, they have been lifelong 
friends of mine, and I owe a great deal to 
them. Mr. Dixon has been for years a client 
of mine, and through his influence consider- 
able business has come to me. This man, his 
wife and those friends to whom I refer are the 
ones with whom I like to associate. It makes 
no difference whether they are classed as 
society people or not ; they are respected, they 
are moral, and, what is more to the point, they 
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are friends when you need them. JuHa, you 
do not know how much you would please me 
if you would yield in this matter. I do not 
know what excuse to make, and personally I 
have no inclination to make any whatever." 

''Well, you just tell them that Mrs. Durant 
is ill." 

"That is a message which you can tell your 
maid to give those who call on you when you 
consider them undesirable. You can hardly 
expect me to carry a lie to one of my friends. 
I have made the arrangement, and I do not see 
why you cannot give in to it." 

"The fact of your making any arrangement 
without consulting me shows that you have not 
given me the consideration due." 

"Julia, I am going to tell you exactly why I 
asked Mr. and Mrs. Dixon to drive with us, 
and then if you persist in holding to the 
thought as you do, I believe that I am exoner- 
ated from anything that will further estrange 
us. 

"You will remember that, when I married 
you, you had been accustomed to none of the 
luxuries which you now enjoy. I do not say 
this to have you in any way feel that I con- 
ferred an honor on you by marrying you, but 
I want to stamp upon your mind firmly and in- 
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delibly the fact that the very people whom you 
now do not care to associate with are the ones 
that made it possible for me to secure the 
things that you now enjoy. Had I relied on 
those in what you term the social set for my 
business success you would have stayed in 
exactly the same position in which I found you. 
There has been, ever since the days of our 
honeymoon, nothing but indifference on your 
part toward me, and I must confess that I have 
not been to you all a man should be to the one 
he chooses for his helpmeet and companion. 
Now, then, none of this pleases me, and I am 
sure it does not satisfy you. I talked to myselt 
recently and came to the conclusion that you 
and I should be closer together, and while my 
tastes do not run to bridge and other milder 
forms of dissipation, I was and am willing to 
forego some things which are somewhat dis- 
tasteful to me in order that you and I may 
come closer together. This is the reason that 
I asked Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, thinking that it 
might be the thin edge of the wedge which 
would lead to a happier culmination. 

''Furthermore, of late I have been going 
through a period of unrest. I cannot define it, 
there is no way in which I can measure my 
words, nor explain just what I feel, just how I 
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feel, or what I want. I have turned to you, 
thinking there might be something brighter for 
both of us," 

"There is no use discussing this matter, Mr. 
Durant. I never thought that you cared for 
me very much, and I am sure that my feelings 
toward you are not those of the woman you 
have painted, and whom you think could make 
you happy. We have both arrived at a period 
in life when the conventionalities mean more 
than they did when we were first married. 1 
have no fear of your doing anything which will 
bring dishonor on me, for you are too keenly 
alive to the value of your own duty and the 
respect which the world in general holds to- 
ward you.*' 

With a somewhat jeering laugh she added: 
"As to this strange, mysterious feeling which 
possesses you, it is probably due to a torpid 
liver. A day of golf, or some other mild dis- 
sipation, will probably bring you back to your 
law books, your cigar, your slippered feet, your 
cozy chair and the fire which you so much 
enjoy in preference to my light and youthful 
indulgences.'' 

Durant, conscious that he had made every 
effort to effect a better understanding, and 
suspecting that he could find in his wife none 
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of the qualities needed to .draw them closer 
together, swung on his heel with a gesture 
of impatience and left the room. 



CHAPTER III 

A NEW MEMBER IN THE CAST 

On arriving at his office the next morning 
he found the door locked. This was unusual. 
His stenographer, who had been with him for 
years, had been the epitome of punctuality. 
She had not notified him the night before that 
she intended being absent, and he opened the 
door for the first time in many years with his 
own key. There was a litter of mail on the 
floor, the shades were down, and altogether 
it seemed as though he were stepping into a 
new and strange place. Crossing the room he 
raised the shade, opened the window and sat 
down at his desk. Mechanically he rolled 
back the lid, pulled out the slide and called 
Miss Fairview. His voice came back to him 
with muffled echoes. He had forgotten for a 
moment that he was alone. Placing his hands 
on his head he idly ran his fingers through his 
hair, while his eyes gazed into and through the 
pigeon holes in front of him, through the dark 
walls and out into the open, and there, in 
kaleidoscopic shape, forms danced to and fro 
before his eyes. He checked himself with a 

19 
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start, jammed his hat on his head and went 
from the office, forgetting even to close th« 
door. 

It was not a town of cabs or taxicabs. 
There was an ambling trolley line running 
through the main street of the town from time 
to time, but, not waiting for one of these, he 
walked quickly to the home of Miss Fairview. 
She was ill; when she would return depended 
largely on the skill of her physician and the 
amount of vitality left in her body. A visit to 
the doctor brought the news that he had better 
secure someone in Miss Fairview's place, as 
she had worked so long and so hard that she 
was practically "burnt out." 

Returning to his office he found the door 
as he had left it, and, with a short laugh as he 
remembered how precipitantly he had fled, he 
gathered his mail, closed the door and once 
more sat down to his desk. 

Someone he must have — anyone would not 
do. The town was limited as to aspirants, and he 
could think of no one that he would care to 
have in his office, who would take the plaCe of 
the woman who had been with him so many 
years. Then, again, to secure through corre- 
spondence a stranger from one of the larger 
cities would involve some little delay. He knew 
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Black and White. 21 

of no way out of it save that he go and make 
personal application, and come in personal con- 
tact with the one whom he might choose. 

The next day found him in the office of a 
legal friend in New York City. Late that 
afternoon there were twenty applicants seated 
in a large room, who had been sent by the 
various typewriter agents as candidates for the 
position which Durant held for one of them. 

The first two or three of the applicants were 
somewhat summarily dismissed, either for rea- 
son or no reason. He had decided, in this brief 
period, that the one way by which he could be 
suited was to take some girl who knew but 
very little and train her to the requirements 
of his office and his work. The door opened 
and a young girl entered the office. In answer 
to his queries she told him that'she had grad- 
uated from a business college about eight 
months previously; that she had since been 
employ eii in several places, but for brief 
periods of time, returning to the t)rpewriter 
company at each cessation of her work, and 
notwithstanding the fact that she had no 
position at present, each and every one of the 
firms for which she worked would give her the 
best of references, and that they had dispensed 
with her services solely on the grounds of inex- 
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perience. While Durant was asking her these 
questions he became cognizant of the fact 
that she was somewhat above the medium 
height, that her form was slender and just 
enough rounded to show a perfect symmetry. 
She had a freedom of action that indicated to 
him a girlhood life spent in the country. Her 
features were regular and clear-cut, showing 
character and latent intellectual power. Her 
eyes were blue, large and lustrous, and later 
on he noted that the lashes were dark, partly 
veiling the glance from her eyes, which seemed 
elusive. She possessed an abundance of hair, 
golden in color and shot with bronze. The 
physical combination of this girl appealed to 
him immensely. There was nothing in her 
actions, there was nothing in her appearance 
which denoted an)rthing savoring of duplicity 
or guile, yet, with a professional mind and the 
habit of years, he began a somewhat inquisi- 
torial cross-examination. His legal friend 
just reminded him that there were a number of 
girls waiting outside, and that probably it 
would be better to dismiss them. Durant, 
rather absently, replied: "Yes, yes, tell them 
their cases will go on the calendar." 

Without appearing unduly curious he delved 
as deeply into this girl's life as he had any right 
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to. She met each and every question with a 
prompt, candid answer, evading him in noth- 
ing. He in turn told her that the position she 
was going to take would be an arduous one, 
and that he might be a hard task master ; but 
that the emoluments were large and the posi- 
tion secure. He agreed to bear the costs of 
transportation both ways, so that, in case she 
became dissatisfied, she could return from 
whence she came. Now, mark you, the fine, if 
not very fine, sense of the proprieties this man 
held. He gave her the money for her fare 
and a written note of introduction to several 
women in the town he came from, so that she 
might secure board, and told her to be at his 
office the day following, dismissed her, and, 
turning to his friend, thanked him most cor- 
dially for the service he had rendered him, and 
bade him good-bye. Night found him in his 
own home. You or I would naturally have 
offered to have taken this girl with us. 

The next morning he was grieved and 
shocked to hear that Miss Fairview had died. 
On arriving at his office the new stenographer. 
Pearl Worthington, was awaiting him at the 
door. Handing her his key he told her to as- 
sume her position and explained to her the 
work that she would be expected to perform 
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daily. There was another litter of mail on the 
floor, and he showed her where to place it, told 
her the routine of the office, and in general 
tried to have her begin placing things in as 
nearly the old rut as possible. 

The girl was apt, and without seeming to 
court either his pleasure or displeasure, antici- 
pated many small duties, which caused him to 
congratulate himself on having selected her 
among the many applicants for the position. 
Gradually there grew between them a friend- 
ship that, like most serious affections in ages 
so dissimilar, was purely paternal. The hours 
spent at his home seemed less irksome, the in- 
difference of his wife was met by an apathy 
on his part toward any of her doings and say- 
ings. A woman more uxorious would have 
complained, would have suspected. Not 
caring, she wrapped herself in a mantle of self- 
complacency and did as she chose, allowing 
him the same privilege. 

Day after day the friendship between him- 
self and Miss Worthington grew closer. The 
thin ice of conventionality had long since been 
broken through, and they were both gliding 
pleasantly on a firm footing toward the inex- 
plicable mystery called love. 

The impression caused by her at the first 
interview had been found correct. All the 
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good qualities that he had thought she pos- 
sessed proved themselves to be actualities. 
The girl was good, pure in heart, thought and 
action. When he was depressed or worried 
over business he became accustomed to discuss 
matters with her as he had never been able to 
do with anyone else in all his life. So far all 
was well. 

There came a time when he began to think 
that her life was a bit sordid. The drudgery 
of office work had but little palliation in the 
meager entertainment aflForded in the small 
town in which he lived. He had thought of 
taking her in his own home, and tentatively 
broached the subject to his wife. The reply he 
received precluded any further thought in that 
direction. One day he called her into his office 
and said : 

'Tearl, you have been with me a consider- 
able length of time; you have done more for 
me than anybody I have ever known, and aside 
from the fact that I am your employer and 
naturally interested in your welfare, I have 
taken to myself a paternal right. Here is an 
envelope, and when you go home to-night I 
want you to open it, follow the directions and 
come back here on Monday morning ready for 
work and with a budget of news for me." 
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This was on Friday afternoon. Monday 
morning he arrived at the office, and found 
Pearl eagerly awaiting him. 

"Mr. Durant, I don't know how to suffici- 
ently thank you with any words at my com- 
mand. You were altogether too generous with 
me, and I find that, after carrying out all your 
directions, I have more than twenty dollars 
left." 

"Well, Pearl, you keep that twenty, and if 
you have no bank account, start one; if you 
have, add the money to it.*' , 

"No,'' she replied, "I don't think that is 
fair to either you or myself, so I want you to 
take it." 

He did so, with the mental reservation that 
an added cipher would appear in her favor 
when the yearly balance was struck. 

"You may sit down now and tell me just 
what you did, and how you enjoyed yourself." 

"I don't know how to begin, and I am sure 
if I start I won't know how to end. When I 
opened the envelope at home that afternoon 
and found five twenty dollar bills, I thought 
at first that you had intended me to make a 
deposit at the bank, and had put the money in 
the wrong envelope. When I read your note 
I saw my mistake. I changed my dress as soon 
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as possible, took a few things in my hand-bag, 
and caught the first train for New York. I 
went to the hotel that you suggested, and, on 
mentioning your name, was shown a room, the 
clerk informing me that otherwise he would 
have been compelled to have refused me accom- 
modation, as I was traveling alone, and un- 
married. I had the very best dinner that I ever 
tasted in my life. I bought flowers, and, acting 
again as you suggested, had the clerk furnish 
me with an escort, and we went to the opera. 
We had a supper, and I returned to the hotel 
tired, but it seemed to me, happier than I had 
ever been before in my life. If there is any 
way that I may show by my actions just how 
much good you have done me, and how much 
I have enjoyed your surprise, you may depend 
upon it that I will do so." 

"Well, Pearl, if you have enjoyed yourself, 
and had such a good time as you tell me, I will 
enter right now in my little profit book of hap- 
piness the fact that I have spent $80.00 more 
pleasurably than I ever earned $8,000." 

She thanked him again and left the room, 
going to her own office. 

Durant sat at his desk, and wondered how it 
could be that here was a girl who was bound 
to him by no ties whatever, save that of em- 
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ployer and employee, and yet by simply grant- 
ing her one little holiday, one little outing, one 
little opportunity to enjoy things which, to his 
wife — there came the unavoidable compari- 
son — seemed the merest commonplace; he 
could not help picturing the woman who had 
sworn to be his helpmeet, sitting and frivo- 
lously playing cards, or bandying small talk 
with women as helpless with their husbands as 
she, and this girl who had had nothing, and yet 
was so appreciative of but little. 



CHAPTER IV 

LEADING UP TO — 

About two months after Pearl had returned 
from her week-end vacation Durant had occa- 
sion to go to New York on a business trip. On 
arriving at the office he made a search for some 
papers which were necessary to his carrying 
out the matter he had in hand. He could not 
find them at once, and calling Pearl, asked her 
to assist him. She told him that she thought 
the papers he was after had not been filed, and 
that they were on the table in her room. She 
helped him go over the mass of legal papers 
and letters, and while doing so he casually re- 
marked: 

"You will be rather lonesome during my 
absence, won't you?'* 

She replied: "I certainly will miss you very 
much, and hope you will not be away very 
long." 

"No, my dear" — it was the first time that 
he had used this word to her — ^and something 
came over the faces of both which indicated a 
reluctance to be separated, no matter how im- 
portant his mission. "I will return as speedily 
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as possible. There is no dissipation in New 
York that holds any charm for me. Just so 
soon as my business is transacted you will find 
me back here at my place." 

They found the papers, and she assisted him 
m placing them in his bag. Her hands touched 
his — it was not the first time — ^but there seemed 
a fluid of molten metal to run through his veins. 
He felt surcharged with some emotion that was 
inexplicable. His firm, set jaw became pendu- 
lous. Something of this seemed to have seized 
her. He dropped the bag. Both stood rigid 
for an infinitesimal space of time, then with an 
inarticulate sound he grasped her in his arms, 
and for the first time his lips met hers in a not 
unwilling, long, passionate kiss. 

Her form trembled. He could feel her heart 
pulsing. 

He, too, was racked and torn with uncontrol- 
lable emotions. They fell apart; Pearl struck 
against the bookcase and held her hands to her 
face, while her body pulsed and throbbed, 
moans coming from her lips. He fell, rather 
than sat, in a chair, and covering his face with 
his hands, gave vent to great, deep, abdominal 
breaths. New York, business, all was for- 
gotten. 

This condition lasted for such a time as you 
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might flick an irritant fly from your hand. 
Hastily grabbing his bag, he tore from the 
office, then to the street, the railway station and 
on the train. The train was going to Albany, 
the exact opposite to where he intended going. 
He telegraphed from Albany to Pearl not to 
expect him for two days, went to New York, 
transacted his business, and returned on the 
date told in his telegram. 

The girl had reflected during his absence; 
had moralized; had dismissed the matter; had 
brought it up again, and the kiss — that most 
present kiss — was still fresh on her lips when 
he entered the office. She looked at him, and 
confusion was written on every feature of her 
face. He met her with a kindly smile, shook 
hands, and did so with not even a tremor or a 
suggestion of what had been before. They ex- 
changed the commonplaces — for she, too, had 
imbibed strength from him, and apparently the 
episode was closed. 

To her the kiss and the emotion awakened 
had been a tantalus. She began to wonder if 
she had not been mistaken, and if his embrace 
had been else than fatherly. She accused her- 
self of holding a wanton feeling, and wondered 
how best to chasten such a spirit. 

He did not deceive himself; he ^ knew that, 
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pitiable as it seemed, here at the age of fifty 
had begun his romance, his love, and for once, 
casting aside all his judicial training and his 
analytical perspective, he wondered what 
would be the end. He was not a sophist; he 
knew the value of right and wrong. He knew 
that the code of ethics, which holds as its prime 
factor, "not what you do, but what you are 
caught doing,*' was false. He was alive to the 
fact that there was such a disparity in their 
ages that, even if it were in his power to make 
her legally his wife, there would come a time 
when both would regret. He also knew that 
this girl was no idler who could ever cling to 
the fringe of social morality, but being a man, 
and having acted a man's part all his life, he 
must now the more carefully watch over her ; 
he must most carefully watch over his own 
actions and conduct, so as to bring no tragedy 
in her life. 

He found that the flesh was weaker than the 
spirit, and, the flesh being very delectable, and 
the spirit being temporarily consigned to the 
abstract, he dallied a bit, and singed himself 
occasionally in the sweets of her society. 

He caught himself, before going too far, 
and, loth to part with her, he argued to himself 
that a temporary absence on her part and a 
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strong determination to maintain appearances 
on his part, would bring about the desired re- 
sult In other words, he tried the old game of 
lying to himself, and deceived others, but not 
Walter Durant. 

Calling her into his office, he said: 
"Pearl, have you ever traveled much?" 
**No, Mr. Durant. Save for the journey 
from the country town in which I lived, to New 
York, when I sought employment, and the 
pleasurable journey you gave me, I have seen 
practically nothing of the world. I have read, 
and attended such lectures as were possible, 
but would like to see things with my own eyes. 
This has seemed to me to be the greatest thing 
in the world, and if ever I am in a position 
where I am able to do so, I. certainly will be- 
come a regular gad-about." 

"Well, my darling," — ^you note that the 
singeing had brought them to a somewhat 
closer understanding — "I am going to give you 
a vacation of two weeks. I want you to see 
Niagara Falls, from there go to Chicago, over 
to St. Louis, back again to Kansas City, and 
arrange your route so that you will be back 
here two weeks from to-day. I have mapped 
out your itinerary, have given you funds 
enough to carry you through, and in case of 
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any accident, you will find a letter of credit in 
this package. I want you to wire me on your 
arrival and departure from each place. You 
need not write me once while you are gone, 
and I also do not want you to feel any compunc- 
tions about accepting this money, because you 
may consider it as a loan being deducted from 
your raise in salary, which starts in to-day." 

"I thank you — oh! so much," said Pearl, 
"and appreciate the offer more than I can tell 
you, but would it be proper or right for me to 
accept from you anything in the way that you 
have put it? You know that I have no possi- 
ble chance of repaying you for the kindness, 
and what you have told me about my wages 
being increased from to-day is merely a deli- 
cate way of yours in giving me this amount of 
money." 

"Do not speak of that, my dear. Your fidel- 
ity, the interest you have manifested in my 
office and the help that you have been to me 
cannot be paid for in money. To be perfectly 
frank with you, since you have been here in 
my employ, a matter of a little over sixteen 
months, my practice has increased to such an 
extent, and almost altogether through your 
help and assistance, that any judicial referee 
in the world would consider it no more than 
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fair that I give you a share of the profits, so 
we will dismiss any idea of your being indebted 
to me on this little journey I have planned." 

His argument was unanswerable and she, 
therefore, filed no demurrer. He kissed her — 
it was the kiss of departing friendship, and so 
she started on her journey. 

At first all was very well with him, then as 
each telegram was received announcing her 
arrival at a point in her itinerary, desire would 
seize him, and he would start calculating as 
to when he could reach the same point. He 
would restrain himself, and then a telegram 
announcing her departure would stick a fresh 
spur in his already overwrought imagination. 
He thought to himself after she had been gone 
four days, and things had calmed down some- 
what, that this would form a new friendship; 
that when she returned he could eradicate this 
feeling of lust, and that she would once more 
resume the position and attitude of a daughter 
to a parent. He forgot that the one to guard 
against was not she, but himself. 

Pearl returned exactly as the schedule had 
been arranged. She had much to tell him, and 
found that Durant was a ready listener. He 
dismissed her from the office rather early that 
day, and once more communicated within him- 
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self to his own evident satisfaction. In fact as 
he walked homeward that night he thought to 
himself that all was settled. There would be 
no re-occurrence of what had gone before. He 
went in his house, and once more things had 
seemed to settle themselves, regardless of the 
environment. 



CHAPTER V 

ACT FIRST 

The next day while seated at his desk, and 
Pearl in the room adjoining — there suddenly 
came over him without any warning whatever, 
an irresistible consciousness that at that mo- 
ment, and in that very place, his life and hers 
would enter a new epoch. Springing to his 
feet he walked hastily, but steadily, to the room 
where she was working. He sat himself in a 
chair, and bade her lock the office door. She 
was somewhat startled, but obeyed him with- 
out a word. Coming back, she found that he 
had taken her chair away from the desk, and 
had placed it at a distance of about four feet 
from where he sat, bringing her face in the 
light, and leaving his own in relief. 

"Pearl, you have been with me one and one- 
half years almost to a day. From the day you 
entered this office until the day of the kiss, my 
feeling toward you had been steadily growing 
as those of a father to a daughter. From that 
day all has been changed. I sent you away 
intentionally for the purpose of trying myself, 
and trying you. You came back to me show- 
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ing no evidence of having closely missed me, 
while I suffered the tortures of the damned 
during your absence. The time has come when 
either you and I must separate or you must 
agree to the proposition which I am going to 
set before you. 

"First of all you must know that my married 
life has been a failure. 

"The woman I married has done nothing to 
make me fond of her ; she has done nothing to 
make our home bright and sunny; nothing to 
make me long to be there and feel out of my 
latitude when elsewhere." He hesitated a 
moment and, continuing, said: "I have been 
forced to the conclusion that all my wife mar- 
ried me for was to insure herself a position in 
the social world and such financial support as 
I could give her." 

"It is unfortunate," remarked Pearl, "that 
a man with all your good qualities should have 
been entrapped in such a way, and if ever I 
think of marrying I shall want to know the 
man thoroughly . before I take such an im- 
portant step. Of one thing I am sure: I shall 
marry for love alone." 

"If you do not," said Durant, "no matter 
how good your intentions, you will find that 
you have made a terrible mistake. There was 
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a time when people married for love alone, 
and that love for each other remained with 
them during all their married life. Their 
ideals of married life were radically different 
from the present day. There was more sim- 
plicity. It was like a mutual partnership 
where each one strove to do the best for the 
firm. At the present day, from the very out- 
start, the motives, expectations are differ- 
ent in the progression of matters, not only de- 
siring to emulate, but to exceed others in style, 
appearance and social standing. Also the 
stern realities of married life begin to show 
themselves, their wants and necessities grow. 
The many disappointments bring about dis- 
content, such discontent as I have and 
now am suffering. As a relief from this con- 
dition I want you to hear me a bit longer. 

"You know that society is so constructed that 
we must obey certain moral rules, in order that 
we do not fall in disrepute among those with 
whom we associate. Now casting all sophistry 
aside, I am in a position to offer you everything 
that my means can afford; only the law pre- 
vents me giving you my name. In turn I have 
to ask you to surrender that which all women 
hold dear, and necessarily so. I am willing to 
enter into any contract with you which will 
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tend to forward your future/' For a moment 
words seemed to fail him. Then springing to 
his feet and waving his hand, h^ cried: "My 
God! I can go no further in a proposition 
seemingly so cold-blooded as this which I have 
made to you. But I want you, and you alone. 
I don't care what the world thinks, or what it 
may think, I don't care what it will do. I leave 
all in your hands; make any suggestion that 
you will. We will go anywhere and every- 
where. We will travel everywhere and any- 
where." Then moving more calmly he walked 
toward the girl, grasped her feverishly and 
drew her close — yet closer to him. 

A minute later she was seated in her chair, 
the tears streaming from her face. Then turn- 
ing her eyes upon him she said : 

"Mr. Durant, during the time that you and I 
have been together I have found you the best 
friend that I ever had on earth, I looked to you 
for aid, consultation and advise, and you have 
never failed me. All that you have done has 
been for my good. The day that you kissed me 
before your departure for New York you 
aroused something within me which no man 
had ever done before. You can never imagine 
the agony and shame that I suffered, feeling 
that I had been a wanton. I, too, knew the 
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reasons for your sending me away, and while 
my feeling toward you has not been so strong 
as yours for me I can say honestly and con- 
scientiously that there is no man in the world 
to whom I would yield so quickly and honestly 
as yourself." 

He gasped, and partly started to his feet 
but was met by the outstretched hands of Pearl, 
who said: 

"Wait a moment, first ! I want you to know 
that no matter what you do, and no matter 
what we do, it makes no difference whether the 
world knows or whether the world knows not, 
there is One who does know. Neither you nor 
I can blind ourselves to that fact. Neverthe- 
less, I am willing to sacrifice even my knowl- 
edge of this consciousness that God knows 
what we do, if you persist in your demand 
after listening to the story which I am going 
to tell you. 

"You will remember, Mr. Durant, that when 
I first met you in New York and you ques- 
tioned me, I informed you that my early girl- 
hood was spent in the country. I also told you 
that my father and mother were dead and that 
I was all alone. There was a great deal more 
which I might have told you, but at the time 
you were a stranger to me and there was no 
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necessity that I should go further into my 
family life. The situation now is such that you 
must know all. 

"On this little farm where I lived all was 
happiness in my childhood days. I had two 
brothers and one sister. My sister Bertha was 
a beautiful girl, and all that freshness and 
country air and joyous life could bring to her 
was her possession physically as well as ment- 
ally. She had just passed her eighteenth birth- 
day, when one spring morning in the latter 
part of May, nature arraying herself in all the 
loveliness that was to blossom and shower the 
earth in June, the darkness of tragedy entered 
her life. 

"We were sitting at a late breakfast when 
there came a summons at the door. Bertha 
answered the call and found there a young 
man, tall, with a fine physique and the owner 
of handsome, dark, piercing eyes. His com- 
plexion denoted a mixture of foreign blood, 
either Spanish or Italian, just enough of the 
olive tinge to enhance his appearance instead 
of detracting from it. His personality and his 
usage of language indicated refinement. 

"Beyond the yard there stood a horse and, 
buggy in charge of another man. Inquiring 
of Bertha the way, he informed her that he had 
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been touring the country in his carriage in- 
stead of traveling by rail ; he further said that 
he had lost his bearings and would like to know 
the easiest way to reach a certain village about 
six miles from where we lived. He also stated 
that his horse had had an early breakfast as 
well as himself, and if we would accommodate 
both himself and horse with a moderate meal 
he would appreciate it very much. Bertha 
hastened to assure him that we would be in no 
way incommoded, and that we would be only 
too glad to be of service to him. 

"He departed, after his horse had finished 
feeding, and told Bertha that, if there were no 
objections, he would stop at our house on the 
way back, which would be in about two weeks' 
time. During his short stay at the house he 
had made a very favorable impression on all 
the family. He was intelligent and well 
informed on nearly every subject that was 
brought up during the general conversation. 
While paying courteous attention to the rest 
of the family he seemed never for one minute 
to have kept his eyes from Bertha's face. 
After his departure and until his return some 
few weeks later, no matter what subject was 
brought up. Bertha's thoughts would in some 
way revert to this stranger. 
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"On his return he expressed a desire to 
spend a few days at the farm house, stating 
that he was tired of stopping at country inns, 
and that the immediate neighborhood in which 
we Hved afforded a fine opportunity for him 
to ramble about and make a few desultory 
sketches. These rambles of his seemed to 
entail the taking of Bertha with him as guide; 
for he seemed to care for no one else in that 
capacity. He told his history to Bertha after 
this manner. His father was an American 
named Melnott, and had gone in his youth to 
Mexico, where he had married a Spanish girl, 
which accounted for his swarthy complexion 
and dark eyes. His father had engaged in 
mining, had become wealthy, and had sent 
him to America in order that he might secure 
a thorough English education ; that his father 
had great political power in Mexico and that 
it had been his ambition to raise his son and 
so educate him that the possibilities of a diplo- 
matic career might be his. He had very 
strongly impressed upon his mind that the 
failure to comply with his wishes would prac- 
tically ostracise and alienate both his father's 
and mother's affections. He further told 
Bertha that nevertheless, all these emoluments 
and gains which the future held for him,j he 
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would forego in order to be near her and 
that he intended making the United States 
his permanent home. This vacation which he 
had ta^cen had been forced upon him by his 
physician, who told him that too close applica- 
tion to study was bringing on an attack of 
nervous breakdown. He furthermore told 
Bertha that he doubted whether he ever would 
return to Mexico with the idea of making it 
his home, although he would lose greatly both 
in wealth and political power, which his father 
had seemed very deeply set upon for him. 

"During the general talk in the family sit- 
ting room one night he displayed letters and 
papers which corroborated all his statements, 
and mother, who was naturally inclined to be 
suspicious, shook his hand on his departure 
with perfect and full confidence in him. Dur- 
ing his absence he kept up a correspondence 
with Bertha; nearly all of the letters came 
from Boston. In the last one he said that he 
was coming on by rail, provided that it would 
not inconvenience us, and that he would like 
to spend the Fourth of July with the family. 
There was no objection raised; in fact, I have 
every reason to believe that Bertha made her 
answer as warm as she possibly could in ex- 
tending the family invitation to him. After the 
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Fourth of July he asked permission to take 
Bertha to Boston in order that she might make 
some purchases which were needed at that 
time. Looking at the thing now, with my 
experience with the world, it seems incredible 
that we should have consented to her going. 

"Bertha returned three days afterward. 
There was a new look on her face and a beau- 
tiful diamond ring on her finger. We heard 
no more of Melnott." She paused for a mo- 
ment in her recital and then added: "Before 
a year had passed Bertha died and, with her, 
her child by her side. 

"In the same year my younger brother Her- 
bert, who was then fifteen years of age, while 
out in the woods shooting at a target, acci- 
dently sent a bullet through one of his com- 
panions. Without stopping to find out whether 
the wound was fatal or not he ran off, and from 
that day to this we have never heard of him. 
The boy he shot eventually recovered, and we 
advertised to that eflfect in every newspaper in 
the country, but to no avail. 

"Shortly after this my mother died. The 
two blows coming on her in such rapid succes- 
sion were too much for her to stand. At first 
she became melancholy, pined away and event- 
ually lost her mind. There were rational 
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periods when she would call me to her side and 
talk of Bertha and Herbert. Of the one it was 
always the same cry : 'Be warned, trust no man, 
be warned,' and again she would cry out, 'Be 
warned at poor Bertha's fate/ Then she would 
tell me time after time about Herbert. She 
insisted that he was alive and that, at some 
time, I alone would find him. She told me that, 
no matter how old he grew, no matter how 
changed his appearance, there was always one 
way by which I could identify him. She said 
that, when he was young, he had gone with 
father to the blacksmith shop. The day was 
hot and his little blouse was unbuttoned, show- 
ing the pink skin of his little breast. The 
blacksmith, in turning suddenly, had by acci- 
dent hit him on the breast with a red-hot horse 
shoe which he was carrying toward one of the 
animals about to be shod. She said that it had 
left an almost perfect impression of a horse- 
shoe on his breast. 

"I can see my mother sitting in the parlor, 
the tears streaming from her eyes, and Bertha 
on her knees, sobbing and inarticulately moan- 
ing to her mother, begging of her not to think 
of what she had done, her great masses of hair 
hanging down her back and over her face. Mr. 
Durant, this was a scene that can never efface 
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itself from before my eyes; it is seared in my 
soul. 

"If I yield to you my reputation and fair 
name is gone forever, but not to the extent 
with others as it will affect me. All the re- 
spect you ever had for me will be gone. The 
ties that now bind us together will not then 
last as they have, and they will be severed. 
You have always looked upon me as a pure, 
innocent and virtuous girl. It is the very 
thing that has strengthened this bond of 
friendship between us. My pleas for purity 
at all times and your admission of the truth of 

\my arguments and position taken at these 
times were commended by you. Why cannot 
we be and remain friends without the interpo- 
sition of something that might break it. You 
have heard there is more pleasure in the pur- 
Vuit than in the capture. Can you not still 
^ ursue and anticipate what you would have? 
•^' f ever you gained that which you seek, 
: would only be like a dream, a breath of 
■oth, a moment's mirth, and after would come 
ears of vain regret.'* 

She stopped talking, drew a long breath and 
tood on her feet with outstretched arms. 
"There, Mr. Durant, you have heard my life 
tory. If you can take me and do unto me as 
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you think right after what you have heard I 
will yield myself to you." 

During the recital of her story Durant had 
several times risen to his feet and again sunk 
to his chair. The emotions chasing over his 
face were indexed by the thoughts in his brain. 
At first he listened with interest. When the 
ignomy of Bertha's death and disgrace were 
being related a sneer impressed itself on his 
lips, "she was playing on his emotions ; she was 
telling him something that had been read from 
a book ; she was trying to trick him." He made 
an involuntary gesture as if to stop her. Then, 
again, great pity would seize him as he thought 
of the horrors of this young girl's life. At the 
conclusion of her story he too stood facing her 
with bowed head and hands hung inertly at his 
side. 

"Sit down, my dear, while I think for a 
moment." 

A silence pervaded the room, punctuated only 
by the audible heartbeats of these two to whom 
a decision either way meant more or less of 
ruin. 

"Pearl, the price that you would pay and the 
gift that I would receive would be altogether 
too great. I am old enough and versed enough 
in the ways of the world to know that we would 
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be intoxicated for a short time with each 
other, and that while there might always be 
lasting affection between us, the time would 
surely come when there would be recrimina- 
tions on your part and horrible regrets on 
mine. 

"I am not noble enough nor big enough to 
tell you that our relations must cease without 
dwelling on what I myself am giving up. 

"The years have come to me when my first 
romance, my first love, must be my last. There 
can be no more such great climaxes with me. 
All that lies before me is a reversion to what 
has gone before, and my hope and salvation lie 
in that I may not be embittered by what has 
come to me through my association with you. 

"You must leave here, for the ground we 
stand on is nothing but thin shell over a 
smouldering volcano. I want you to tell me 
exactly how you are situated financially, and 
I want you when you leave to always remem- 
ber that if you are in dire distress or need a 
friend to always call on me. I don't want you 
to ever forget how pleasant our relations have 
been, but I do want you to eliminate from your 
life any influence from our meeting which may 
tend to sour or embitter you. 

"I, as well as you, see Bertha and your 
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mother. My intense love and devotion to you 
will always be the same in mind, thought and 
memory as if near me. I shall never forget 
you, but, as the time rolls on, which is a healer 
of all ills and woes, so may it be with me. Go, 
and may God not only be with you, but the 
Guardian Angels ever hover over you and 
protect you." 

At the door he paused long enough to say : 
"Don't come to the office to-morrow morn- 
ing, but stay here as long as you wish and write 
me the statement that I have requested of 
you." 



CHAPTER VI 

ACT SECOND 

Two girls sat in the dining room of a second- 
rate hotel in Denver on a summer's morning, 
and were it not for the fact that one of these 
girls was Pearl Worthington, there would be 
no necessity of telling you about this. 

The two girls are eventually to become com- 
panions, and the stranger might as well be 
introduced now. Her name was Lenore Lang- 
don. There was that about her which would 
naturally attract a girl of the character and 
physique of Pearl. She was her antithesis; 
dark hair, dark, scintillating, liquid eyes, a beau- 
tiful complexion and possessed a figure and 
form which had as yet given her no worriment. 
They sat at different tables, finished their meal 
at nearly the same time, and, on walking from 
the dining room, naturally started a conversa- 
tion the one with the other. She, too, was a 
stenographer, and likewise had come from the 
cast; she had secured a position and Pearl was 
looking for one. Naturally the feminine S3nii- 
pathy led very quickly to a ripening acquaint- 
ance. From that time on they became close 
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companions. Lenore secured a position for 
Pearl the next day and they both decided to 
move from the hotel and take a large room 
which would be more comfortable, and, what 
was of more importance, cheaper. Pearl's new 
acquaintance had no great sorrow gnawing at 
any part of her vitals, and it is doubtful 
whether either a great sorrow or a great love 
would have made any impress upon her. She 
was naturally volatile ; the things that are, ap- 
pealed to her, and the things that would be — 
must be — so, they might take care of them- 
selves. Here, again, is the law of contraries 
worked out in a simple, natural manner. The 
acquaintance had not been of very long stand- 
ing when Lenore proposed to Pearl that they 
stop moping in their room and go out and take 
in the sights of this most interesting of western 
cities. They found that they did not have to 
look very far for experience for, unlike oppor- 
tunity, "sights'* did not knock at their door, 
but they rather pursued them even to the steps 
of their home. And again, unlike opportunity, 
the donors of the gifts they held were some- 
what insistent in their attentions. Lenore took 
no umbrage at being accosted on the street ; in 
fact, rather seemed to enjoy it. She had 
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formed a rather keen estimate of Pearl, and 
knew that, while she played a lone hand, her 
area would be somewhat restricted, and she 
appreciated the value of Pearl as an adjunct 
to her securing nearly everything that she de- 
sired provided — that she could mold the other 
girl to her own way of thinking. Machiavelli 
had no apter pupil than Lenore Langdon. 

There were still differences of opinion be- 
tween these girls when the subject of having 
a good time was broached, but Lenore always 
carefully yielded to the side held and main- 
tained by Pearl. To Lenore's argument that 
other girls were having a good time and not 
working so hard. Pearl invariably held to her 
high standard "that no matter what others 
did or did not do, she herself was responsible 
to her conscience and her knowledge of right 
and wrong." 

The girls had known each other about two 
weeks when the ephemeral, "fly by night", con- 
cern with which' Pearl was connected went out 
of business. Her funds had reached a condi- 
tion far indeed from plethoric. There was no 
immediate cause for worry, however, but 
Lenore, knowing nothing of her financial con- 
dition, immediately told her not to worry, but 
that so long as she held her position Pearl 
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must stay with her, and that she, Lenore, would 
bear the expenses until Pearl was again able 
to stand her share. 

The time was ripe, thought Lenore, to once 
more assail the citadel. She succeeded in 
introducing Pearl to a young man whom, she 
asserted, she had known for a number of years, 
when, as a matter of fact, if she had said a 
number of minutes she might have counted 
them on her ten fingers. 

Pearl went through her first experience with 
the young man who gives a girl a good time 
'*for what there is in it." On her arrival 
home Lenore came in for a very "nifty" little 
dressing down from the end of Pearl's tongue. 
She was told that any more introductions to 
young men of two minutes' acquaintanceship 
were highly undesirable, and that if she, Le- 
nore, wished to form such friendships, with 
the concomitant good time which followed, she 
would either have to do so alone or secure some 
other companion. Lenore, very demurely and 
with an interesting suggestiveness of tears, 
took her berating much as a duck receives the 
gentle rain from heaven. 

There was no more said on this subject for 
about two weeks. Pearl had not secured work, 
and she had come to the conclusion that she 
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was unlikely to do so for some time in Denver, 
and had decided to make a move. On talking 
the matter over with Lenore, the latter sug- 
gested that they both could go to Seattle. 

Pearl told her that she had funds enough to 
carry her to Seattle, but not enough to remain 
in idleness after they got there for more than 
a week. Lenore again proffered her financial 
assistance, and said that she wanted to spend 
at least a week in Seattle taking in the sights 
of the fair before either of them thought seri- 
ously of going to work. 

There was nothing of interest transpired up 
to the time the train pulled out, and, after the 
usual bustle incident to securing their seats and 
storing away their luggage, they were off. 
Pearl, seated in the high-backed, plush-covered 
chair in the sleeping-car looked out of the win- 
dow as the train whirled along and permitted 
her thoughts to revert to home and Durant. 
She wondered whether, after all, it would not 
have been better to have made the sacrifice he 
asked, for she believed that he was still good 
and noble at heart. She felt, too, that her own 
happiness might have been thus secured despite 
her defiance of convention's code. Then she 
would go over the pros and cons of the situa- 
tion just as she had done countless times be- 
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fore, leaving her mind in the same unsettled 
and unsatisfied state. Now and then she would 
rouse herself and endeavor to rid herself of 
these thoug^hts. She would examine her fel- 
low-passengers, noting every detail of face and 
dress, then she would gaze out of the window 
at the fleeting landscape. Now they would 
pass some small town with its group of idlers 
lounging around the station. Now she would 
become absorbed in the flight of birds aroused 
from their resting places by the oncoming 
train. Now and then absorbed by watching 
the flight of a flock of wild ducks as they were 
skimming along the coast, who in their rapid 
flight seemed as if they were trying to out- 
speed the train, and really did so at times, 
until they were lost to view and out of sight. 
Then again reappearing within sight of the 
train. Again a party of fishermen in a small 
boat or craft, keeping on the crest of the high 
waves like a cork, sometimes disappearing in 
the mass of the seething whirling waves out 
of sight, and lost to her view in the fierce mo- 
tions of the water, yet in a few moments after- 
wards to reappear under the masterful strokes 
of those who had charge of the frail craft, and 
who so successfully and skilfully manned it. 
It was drawing towards evening and the 
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ocean seemed to be getting calmer, and the 
fury subsided. The shadows of night were 
beginning to come on. The sun in a blaze of 
glory, sinking right into the sea not as she had 
been used to seeing it settle behind the hills 
and valleys, but there, burying itself in the 
waters of the ocean itself, leaving the horizon 
lit up and aflame with gorgeous tints, chang- 
ing the clouds and lights around it into shim- 
mering shades of gold, crimson and pearl. 

Yet with all this, the scenery all through, 
the many barren hills, the mountains passed, 
immense bare rocks, rock upon rock piled high 
without a vestige of life, only here and there a 
stunted pine, broup-ht sadness to her heart, and 
caused her mind to revert to her native home 
and the friends she had left. But always, 
always her mind would come back to the man 
whom in her heart she knew was more than 
life to her. 

In order to economize Pearl and Lenore 
occupied the same berth in the Pullman. The 
car was fairly well filled. Save for themselves, 
the rest of the passeneers were men of various 
ages and degrees of servitude. In the section 
opposite theirs there were two young men 
who had evidently intended to play a win- 
ning game; they were overheard telling the 
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porter to make up their berths the last in the 
car. Pearl was not sufficiently hardened to the 
comforts and discomforts of Pullman traveling 
to feel at any time perfectly free in using a 
Pullman berth. It seemed especially annoying 
to her that these two young men should have 
determined to do such prying as the limitations 
of the car afforded them. Lenore neither made 
comment nor seemed to be at all embarrassed 
over the circumstance. After a fashion they 
both struggled in the berth and the porter but- 
toned the apron between them and the outer 
curtain. Pearl occupied the inside of the berth 
nearest the car window, and in due time man- 
aged to sleep more or less fitfully. During one 
of the restless periods she awoke to the full 
consciousness that she was alone. After a 
while she knew that she had been alone for 
quite awhile. She pulled down the electric 
light from the socket and finding her watch 
noted the time; it >yas a full half hour before 
Lenore returned, and her breath did not smell 
as though she had been eating onions. 

The following morning they moved from the 
Pullman car, notwithstanding Lenore's pro- 
tests, Pearl assuring her that if she wished to 
remain in the Pullman and pay the additional 
charges of the day's journey she could do so; 
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as for herself, Pearl, she did not feel as though 
she could afford it. 

Still curbing herself, Lenore did not disclose 
her full hand, and followed Pearl to the other 
car. 

"Lenore," said Pearl, "last night while we 
were in the Pullman you were gone for at least 
a half hour and I do not know how much 
longer. When you came back you had been 
drinking and your face was flushed. At no 
time since I have known you have I stood as a 
prude, and I never objected to your drinking 
wine at the table wheil you were with me, either 
at luncheon or at dinner. I know what you are 
going to say, that you merely had a few drinks 
with the young man across from us, and that 
there was no harm intended and that there was 
none done; that these were but chance ac- 
quaintances and that after the journey was 
over you would probably never see them again. 

"You do not understand me, my dear ; only 
a smile, a wink and movement of the eye, a 
mere glance will do it, if you only knew how. 
The power a woman has over a man, it makes 
him a mere toy in her hands.'* 

"Do you mean, Leonore, that we are to do 
anything dishonorable? If so, I will have 
none of it. The kitchen, the store, my dia- 
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mond." (The fact was that the diamond came 
to Pearl in a manner that she dare not tell 
Lenore, being the result of an engagement at 
one time, but broken off, the details of which 
she kept to herself.) 

"Well, Pearl, I shall certainly never give 
one of mine up, immaterial how I got them. 
This one you see, which you admired so very 
much, has a history connected with it, so seri- 
ous to me that my whole future life probably 
rested upon it at one time. I was like almost 
every young girl, yet there came a time which 
made an entire change. This diamond was an 
engagement ring. I, like other girls, had a 
lover. After the usual time he proposed and 
I accepted him without an investigation as to 
his antecedents. He was a handsome fellow, 
had winning ways about him. He told me 
he had plenty of means although in a shape 
that it would not all come to him at one time. 
But that made no difference, as he was 
abundantly able to support me; that his par- 
ents were dead, and the estate was in the 
hands of trustees. 

"After an engagement, as is known to 
almost every young girl who has had the ex- 
perience, there was a confidence between us 
that does not exist before or up to this time, 
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at the time professing that he wants to lead 
her to the altar a pure girl, yet does the very 
thing that prevents it. And that which he has 
succeeded in makes him or is the cause why 
he discarded her, being the pivotal time in 
every young girl's life when there is the most 
danger. The ^es* had been given on both 
sides, only to be repeated again when it be- 
came more solemn, at the time of the mar- 
riage; and by a great many is considered as 
then allowing familiarities and conduct which 
you would not have permitted at any time be- 
fore as any indecorum or the least intimation 
before that time would have made you as firm 
as a rock, yet let the thousands give their ex- 
perience of life at this stage of the game, and 
they would tell you that they are tested to the 
fullest extent at this critical or crucial time 
and very few escape. 

"So with me. I loved him dearly, was con- 
fiding and anxiously awaiting the day of our 
marriage, which had been fixed. One evening 
when together in the parlor our conversation 
led to the probable extent of a wedding tour, 
and the expenses incident to the same. We 
went into the library and he pulled out a bun- 
dle of papers and began to figure. After this, 
when he had gone, I went to the library to turn 
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out the light, when I discovered an envelope 
or letter on the floor. My curiosity prompted 
me to look at it, and I saw on it an address not 
in his name as he had given to me, but differ- 
ent, and then I took the letter out of it, and it 
was from a young girl, a very pathetic letter 
that moved me to tears, harrowed my very 
soul, showing where he had ruined her under 
promise of marriage. I could not sleep that 
night. As a matter of course, this was suf- 
ficient to me to break off the engagement. 
However, I confronted him with it and he ad- 
mitted the truth of it. This was my first mis- 
step in life, that led to others.'* 

This story brought vividly before Pearl the 
case of her sister Bertha, the story that caused 
the halt with Durant, and yet now, even with 
thoughts of the matter, but placed, by a train 
of other circumstances, in an entirely differ- 
ent position, it did not weigh as heavily upon 
her as of that time. 

"Can you recall the place where the letter 
was from, and what became of him?" 

"I cannot bring to my mind where it was 
from; however, remember very distinctly that 
it was from some place in Pennsylvania or 
West Virginia, and I never heard what be- 
came of him." 
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Pearl, as if in deep thought, said, "Well, I 
have heard your story, how you were ensnared, 
and it makes me all the stronger in my resolu- 
tions that we had better part with our dia- 
monds, or go into a kitchen, or make one more 
great effort to avoid that which I dread so 
much." 

''Hold on. Pearl ; do not become so sentimen- 
tal. You know what we would amount to in 
a kitchen, or pawn our diamonds, getting but 
a few dollars for them, and then after the 
money was spent we would be no better off 
than we are now.'' 

"Never mind," said Pearl. "My conscience 
will not let me do this thing you propose." 

"What is conscience? It will not give us 
bread and butter. We cannot subsist on it. 
If the masses were trying to live on this, the 
most of them would be in the poorhouse. It 
is a matter that wears off easily, and can after- 
wards be worked off by repentance, if not 
otherwise." 

"What do you mean by repentance?" 

"Why, simply this, Pearl. Is the Lord not 
merciful, and does the good book not say the 
vilest sinner can repent?" 

"Yet I do not believe in this, Leonore, as 
you put it, and while your arguments may be 
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good to a certain extent, but not on the whole 
as applicable to our case, for if we do this once, 
it does not mean stop. It means a continua- 
tion, and while the Lord is forgiving, and 
what is meant as I understand it, if you should 
do a wrong or commit something sinful, in 
such a case, possibly you may seek and you 
will be listened to. Yet I never knew it to fail, 
from observation and from what I have heard, 
that when you once begin a life of shame, that 
it does not end by the one wrongful act. It is 
like the poisoned arrow of an Indian. That 
the wound inflicted of itself is not that which 
is so dangerous, or which works or does the 
real mischief. It is the after effects of the poi- 
son itself, which has gone into the system, and 
prevents the recovery. And one ounce of 
prevention is worth more than one pound of 
cure." 

"Now, Pearl, I do not agree with you, for in 
my experience I have become too shrewd to 
give up to, or lead a life that would bring me 
down to a level of the many thousands who 
give themselves up to this one purpose. We 
can still pose as respectable, if we use tact and 
judgment. Go just so far, and no further. We 
can make matters what we may term, say, a 
side issue." 
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"But, Leonore, I am sure we can get work 
some place, and even if not at our trade, some- 
thing possibly may turn up, and we can at 
least be respectable." 

"Fie on respectability, and when it comes to 
a choice, you cannot be respectable without 
money. Have tried and found out. What is' 
it that gives people a standing, a show of re- 
spectability? Not their conduct, but a matter 
of dollars and cents. You take people who 
have acquired great wealth. It may have 
been either by graft, or some of the many cases 
by means that are really criminal, had they 
been investigated. And in addition to this, be , 
guilty of, or engaged in, acts that are so im- 
moral that would exclude them from good 
society or associations. Yet their wealth 
causes it to be overlooked, and they are not 
only respected, but every one takes off their 
hats to them, and we find them mingling in 
what you would term the best society, and no 
inquiry is made as to what they have done, 
and they come up to the standard or the requi- 
sites of what we term respectability or ^^p¥% 

people." t*^^,.^>- ^ 

"Yes, but I have a proper concepticm pf Cfli* ^^ 
which borders on right and wro — j<^i^^ 
the line of conduct, and not mom 
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tions from it, or that which is honorable or 
dishonorable, and takes you from the path of 
the bright and shining road, or where hesita- 
tion is dangerous. From what I have seen, 
this dual life cannot be carried out, as when 
once entered into, they get reckless, and by 
degrees, finding certain charms in it in the be- 
ginning, they are dragged down, and the life 
associations have a tendency to make them all 
go the same way, so as to finally bring them 
down to the very lowest depths of degradation, 
and they cannot live any other life. Besides, 
I think it better to be respectable and be a 
beggar than have money and be otherwise." 

"Come, Pearl, you have not seen enough of 
the world.'' 

"Yes, but what little I have seen has been a 
lesson to me," having in her mind at the time, 
the extent to which she had gone with Walter 
Durant. "And it means a leap in the dark, 
into an abyss at whose bottom we know not 
what we will find." 

"Oh, you do not know, and are not as fa- 
miliar with, the doings of the world as I am. 
Among my many girl companions in New 
York, engaged in all occupations that are open 
to them, I had the means of discovering, not 
only from my own, but their experience, that 
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resorting to other means outside of the voca- 
tions and paltry earnings, in order to subsist, 
and make a respectable appearance, as the 
wages received were not adequate for their 
wants, not respectable in accordance with those 
who have all the luxuries and means to get 
what their desire may be, in accordance with 
their position or stations in life/' 

"And yet upon the whole," answered Pearl, 
*Vould it not be better to forego all this, and 
live a life of virtue? Suffer and go in rags, 
than have our fair name tarnished, and retain 
our respectability?" 

"Oh, my good girl, you are visionary. You 
do not seem to grasp everything, and are argu- 
ing this matter, like if we were not involved at 
all, or nothing was staring us in the face now." 

"Well, then, I say or must again, that the 
blame is not so much with employee as the 
empldyer. If he gave her the proper wages, 
could not this be averted ?" answered Pearl. 

"Yes," replied Leonore; "this is all right as 
to an argument that they should, but they do 
not do it." 

"Well, then," said Pearl, "the responsibility 
rests with them. If what you tell me is true, 
the girl is not, after all, so guilty as they are, 
and they are the parties who are dragging all 
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these poor creatures to the path of ruin. And 
I think, as a matter of reformation, that these 
good men and women, who are preaching re- 
form, should go at the root of the evil, and 
compel those who control and have the means 
to act as employers, and who bring about this 
state of affairs. And the many cases at the 
head of not only great business enterprises, 
but also at the same time leaders in Young 
Men's Christian Associations, Bible Classes, 
and pose as philanthropists, be made to under- 
stand that they are the real cause. He is the 
one that is ruining the girl and making her sell 
herself to the highest bidder, and by lack of 
proper wages she is driven to it, and as the 
present day the styles to be imitated and the 
prices of living leave nothing else for her to 
do.'' 

"Well," said Leonore, "all our arguments 
will not help us out of this dilemma, and I hold 
to what I have said." 

"All right," answered Pearl. "Here is ex- 
actly where I stand." 

"If I thought for one instant that you were 
a girl who held any loose ideas regarding mo- 
rality our friendship would cease right away. 
What I think of you now is that you are merely 
careless. I am going to tell you something. 
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and I wonder just what kind of an impression 
it will make on you." 

Pearl then told Lenore the story of her own 
life and her childhood days, but not using the 
first person singular in any part of the narra- 
tive. 

The story in itself was sufficiently interest- 
ing to hold the attention of a person less serious 
than Lenore, and at its conclusion she said: 

"I don't believe one word you have said about 
those things happening to the person whose 
name you have told me. I am sure that you 
have been telling me exactly the things that 
have happened to you ; you certainly have had 
a very narrow escape, and I am sure if I had 
been in your place I would not have come out 
of it as cleanly as you have." 



CHAPTER VII 

SAME ACT. A BIG SCENE 

They found that city a wonder of cosmopoli- 
tanism. People from every country and every 
clime filled its streets, hurrying, jostling, ges- 
ticulating in the manner of their race, talking 
in every conceivable dialect and tongue, and in 
general presenting a picture of Babylon and its 
confusion up-to-date. The girls, after forcing 
their way along the seething thoroughfares, 
registered at a hotel which had been recom- 
mended them as being very moderate in its 
charges. They found that, owing to the fact of 
the fair being held, what was termed and might 
be considered a moderate rate at that time 
was so far beyond their purse that even a stay 
of a week was impossible. The next day they 
hunted and scoured the city in search of some 
place where they might obtain a room at a price 
within their means. The room was obtained 
and, while not within their means, was the best 
that they could do, and the second night of their 
stay in Seattle found them there with all their 
Lares and Penates. Starting out the next 
morning they both determined to "do the fair." 

78 
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Lenore's intentions the night before had been 
good, but, if the same be true, '*the road to hell 
is paved with good intentions;" then, indeed, 
she had laid a goodly portion in that sultry 
thoroughfare. They had determined before 
starting to be as economical as possible. Pearl 
had exactly $27.00 left in her purse when they 
started out, after paying her share of the 
week's room in advance. It was true that she 
also had a valuable diamond ring. The amount 
of money that Lenore had exceeded Pearl's by 
a multiple of 5. She also was the owner of a 
diamond ring. The ring she owned held no 
tender associations, and she had told Pearl that 
if at any time they became in want of funds 
they both had something that they could easily 
turn into money, at the same time pointing to 
the two diamond rings. Pearl hastily assured 
her that her straits would be very dire, indeed, 
before she would consent for a moment to part 
with the golden hoop in which the sparkling 
solitaire rested itself. 

They wandered about in the fair grounds 
until noon when, becoming hungry, they sought 
a place to satisfy their appetites. Selecting 
a restaurant which appeared to them to be less 
expensive than some others, they entered and 
sat down and ordered a satisfying meal. 
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Directly back of them sat Walter Durant. 
Not the Walter Durant of this story; neither in 
appearance nor manner was there any sugges- 
tion of the erect, masterly man to whom the 
readers of this book have been introduced and 
become partly acquainted with. The Walter 
Durant sitting in the restaurant in Seattle was 
an emaciated man ; a straggling beard covered 
his face, his clothing was almost untidy; yet, it 
was the Walter Durant of the preceding 
pages. 

Pearl had left him but a short time before it 
became noticeable to his many friends that 
there had come over this man a vast change — 
not only in manner but appearance; this 
brought forth much conjecture and idle specu- 
lation, none of which was satisfied by Durant. 
Then his wife died ; pneumonia seized her and 
the best of medical skill and attendance availed 
nothing. After this he — once so scrupulous — 
became careless as to his personal appearance. 
His beard was allowed to grow and he wan- 
dered aimlessly about as though he had no fixed 
purpose in view. 

During all this time it seemed he was making 
effort to close up his business and financial 
affairs. 

One bright summer morning he was seen 
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wending his way with his suit case to the depot, 
^n act which, while at the time causing no com- 
ment, afterward gave cause for much specula- 
tion when people began asking one another 
"what has become of Walter Durant?" No 
one could tell. He had disappeared as if swal- 
lowed up by the earth. 

At the time he left he had no definite plans 
arranged as to where he was going. He had 
simply come to the conclusion that by travel he 
might divert his mind from the matters he was 
brooding over and that new scenes might bring 
about a forgetfulness of the past and possibly 
restore his disordered mind to its once former 
condition. 

In this way he continued going from place 
to place, until finally the alluring reports of the 
great fair being held at Seattle had induced his 
going to that city. 

We come back to where he is seated at the 
restaurant table. So great was the change in 
his appearance that it is doubtful if his own 
mother would have known him. Therefore the 
girl who sat in such close proximity could not 
be supposed or expected to know who this ca- 
daverous stranger was. 

He knew her, though, and his first impulse 
had been to rush to the table to make himself 
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known, and to ask her to come and share even 
his wretchedness with him. He was free now, 
he could honorably make the proposal to this 
girl and assure himself of at least a few years' 
happiness. The lawyer in him halted his 
actions. He communed within himself. Not 
for nothing had he been a lawyer these many 
years; the human face held but little mystery 
for him. The features of but very few were a 
locked book to his scrutiny. The girl who sat 
with Pearl he knew for an instant to be one 
who would not take readily to privation and 
discomfort while she had the means in her to 
procure luxury and ease. What if Pearl had 
become like unto her ? He could not fancy this 
girl as having ever stooped to anything low 
and dishonorable, and yet the old saws kept 
running through his brain about "touching 
pitch and not being defiled" and "you are 
known by the company you keep," etc., etc. 

No, he would watch this girl; if unable to 
do so himself he would set the best and most 
skillful of detectives to spy out her every move ; 
he would satisfy himself beyond a doubt that 
the Pearl Worthington he had known was as 
worthy of his esteem and love as before. Fat- 
uous ass; to grant himself perfection and to 
allow her less than mediocrity. Two standards 
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of morality there always have been; Lord, O 
Lord, will it always be? 

Sitting at a table directly opposite these tv/o 
girls, and one of them facing Lenore, were two 
men who will occupy a great deal of the re- 
maining space of this story. They are worthy 
of a little description. One of them answered 
to the name of Baxter; the other McClintic. 
Both looked prosperous and wore the hallmark 
of being in business — each displayed diamonds. 
McClintic was a man of about forty years of 
age. His hair and eyes were dark and his 
features quite regular. He was as straight as 
an arrow and of medium build. There was a 
magnetism about this man's appearance which 
would have made him noticeable anywhere. 
Baxter was of a far different type. He was a 
pronounced blonde and possessed a small, ef- 
feminate-looking mustache. His face showed 
none of the strength of his companion. In gen- 
eral you would have taken him for the dilet- 
tante, the pleasure seeker, more than the man 
of business, and yet these two were close friends 
and companions. McClintic was talking to 
Baxter while they were eating their lunch. 

"I suppose you know, old man, that while 
we have been wandering round here I have 
kept my eyes very well open as to specimens 
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of femininity in this place. They pretty much 
all look alike to me with the exception of two 
that I met this morning near the electric foun- 
tain. Now don't move your head while I am 
talking to you, but the two I met are sitting at 
a table directly opposite. They both certainly 
look good to me ; after a while you casually look 
around in your chair, and after sizing them up 
let me know what your opinion is." 

Baxter did so and turned back slowly, as 
though his movements had not been premedi- 
tated, leaned over the table and said to Mc- 
Clintic : 

"Do you know that one of those girls over 
there has made such an impression on me that, 
whether you see this thing through or not, I 
am going to make a hit there if it costs me 
$10,000." 

"Baxter," said McClintic, "you certainly are 
crazy. All I did was to tell you of meeting two 
girls who impressed me rather favorably, and 
added the fact that they were both sitting near 
us, and you turn your eyes and make a casual 
inspection of them, and come back at me with 
the foolish remark you have." 

"Foolish or not," said Baxter, "Fm going to 
see this thing through, and if you are game I 
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had better set about to get acquainted in some 
way. Those girls are not the kind that you can 
tip the wink to and become long lost friends 
just reimited in about two minutes' time; if 
they are, I'll declare all bets off, and we can 
stick to our old routine and cut them both out. 
You have always been the best man," added 
Baxter, "at this sort of a game, and now I am 
going to lean back and let you go ahead. Mind 
you, the situation stands like this: if you suc- 
ceed in making an impression which will lead 
to the 'pick up' while we are sitting here, I 
agree to drop the whole case and leave to-night 
for San Francisco, as we had before agreed 
to." 

McClintic laughed, raised his glass and 
drank a small bumper to Baxter, saying: 

'The game is on. Watch me go through." 

McClintic, facing Lenore, began going 
through all the manoeuvers of an accomplished 
flirt. He smiled suggestively and winked allur- 
ingly. Lenore was not a bit slow in accepting 
his proffered advances and shyly and demurely 
expressed her admiration of this young man 
by innocently (?) raising and lowering her 
eyelids. 

Pearl was, at first, unaware of what was 
going on, but inadvertently raising her eyes 
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from the food before her, caught one of these 
fleeting, amorous glances. 

"Lcnore, this is getting to be unbearable; 
you are deliberately flirting with those men 
sitting at the opposite table, and if you do not 
stop it this instant, I shall get up from the table 
and leave you alone/' 

A small flush crept over Lenore's face and 
there was a hard glint came into her eye, but 
she replied sweetly enough: "Oh! that is only 
a bit of fun; but so long as you object, I will 
not do so any more." 

Durant was not close enough to the girls to 
have heard any of the conversation. . His eyes, 
however, told him the whole story, and he was 
pleased to infer that the flirtation had ceased 
through Pearl's instrumentality. 

The girls left the restaurant first, Baxter 
and McClintic following almost at their heels. 

The girls started walking toward the foun- 
tain, the men got into a touring car which was 
waiting for them, and gave the chauffeur in- 
structions to keep his eye on the two girls who 
were now a short distance ahead. Durant also 
entered an automobile, and gave his driver in- 
structions to watch both the car ahead and the 
girls. 

McClintic was receiving considerable chaff- 
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ing at the hands of Baxter over his non-success 
in the embryonic flirtation, when the sudden 
checking of the machine caused them to stop 
their conversation, and look eagerly ahead to 
see what was the difficulty. 

With an exclamation of alarm, McClintic 
jumped out of the car without opening the door, 
and rushed over to where a crowd had already 
begun to gather. 

Pearl and Lenore, in attempting to cross the 
thoroughfare, had narrowly escaped being run 
down by a large sight-seeing automobile. The 
mud-guard in fact had struck Pearl with 
enough force to turn her around and cause her 
to trip and fall to the ground. She was on her 
feet by the time McClintic had arrived, and she 
and Lenore were brushing the dust from her 
clothing. 

McClintic was almost the first to reach their 
side, and taking Lenore by the arm begged her 
to accept the courtesy of his machine and to 
take her friend home, as she seemed to be suf- 
fering from a nervous shock. 

Pearl failed to recognize the young man as 
the one who had been flirting with Lenore, and 
after demurring at first, she consented to accept 
the favor he so kindly offered. 

After they had proceeded a few blocks 
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Lenore suddenly turned to Baxter, who was 
sitting opposite her, and said : "I think we had 
better get out here; it is only a short distance 
from home, and I fear that our going there in 
a car with two strangers might cause com- 
ment." 

Pearl failed to recognize the young man and 
started to tell Lenore that she was mistaken, 
that they were quite a distance from home, but 
Lenore deftly nudged her with her knee and at 
the same time cast one of those looks, which 
from one woman to another, means very much. 

The car stopped at the corner indicated, 
which was in one of the most fashionable quar- 
ters of Seattle. The young men raised their 
hats and bade the girls good-bye, expressing 
the hope that they might be of some future 
service to them. 

Without waiting for Pearl to question her, 
Lenore began at once to explain her conduct. 

"Pearl, it may have seemed strange to you 
to have heard me fib as I did, but here is my 
explanation. You know, it would never do to 
let those young men take us to the cheap house 
that we live in; our appearance is such that 
anybody not knowing us, and comparing our 
clothing to the house in which we are forced 
to live, would come to the conclusion that we 
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dazzling, her eyes like m)rriads of diamonds, 
forming pictures such as no artist, even a 
Rembrandt or Angelo, could have transposed 
on canvas. Then seating herself on some 
favorite spot, where she could hear the mur- 
muring and turbulence of the stream as it 
dashed down over rock, fall and cascade, form- 
ing a beautiful pool, upon which the first rays 
of sunlight were beginning to throw its slant- 
ing rays, playing upon the waters, penetrating 
and piercing through the deep of overhanging 
boughs and branches, causing the waters in 
the pool to sparkle with silvery sheen — ^like a 
mirror, and so transparent, which at times re- 
flected in its depths not only herself, but also 
all the lovely foliage surrounding it; absorbed 
at times in watching some anglef who cau- 
tiously came along the stream, oblivious to 
everything, so intent upon his mission as not 
to note her as she sat secluded, reading some 
favorite book; then watching him make some 
long cast to a spot at the foot of the pool, where 
his experience has taught him that a fine large 
trout is lying waiting for his breakfast, alert, 
just as cunning, if not more so, than the angler. 
Suddenly there is a flashing of the water, as 
the game fellow eagerly leaps into the air, and 
with lightning speed is off; but finally con- 
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quered, and landed into the creel. Then again 
all of a sudden, startled by the whirr of a 
pheasant in its rapid flight, or a squirrel get- 
ting his early morning repast, hopping from 
limb to limb like a g3annast, unconscious of 
her presence. Then again her mind taken up 
by warblers, filling the air with melodious and 
heavenly music, and from whose throats came 
forth songs such as Mozart or Mendelssohn 
never dreamed of or could set to note. 

Yet, alas! these scenes, these beauty spots, 
she could never gaze upon again. 

Then came the happy days she had spent in 
Durant's office ; the first kiss that had aroused 
the passion and wanton feelings in her blood ; 
the love that sprang up so powerfully on his 
side, eventually forcing itself to the declara- 
tion he had made her. 

Then came the meeting with Lenore; the 
experience in Denver; the trip to Seattle, and 
the meeting with the two strangers. She felt 
heavy, some warning seemed to have come to 
her of impending danger, and morbid thoughts 
filled her mind. She rose from the bed, walked 
around the room feverishly, and stopped before 
the mirror, taking a long, long look at herself. 

No, she would not give way to these 
thoughts; she would stop frivoling in Seattle, 
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and she would break with Lenore. She would 
start out on the morrow and secure a position 
for herself, and begin life anew; a life of the 
sternest rectitude, in this far western city. 

After awhile the blessed sleep came to her 
eyes, and her dreams were not of Seattle, but 
of the little office where she had spent so many 
happy hours with Walter Durant. 

Somewhere in the hours given over to noc- 
turnal prowlings Lenore let herself in the 
room as noiselessly as a cat. Her face was 
flushed, and there was a glitter of intoxication 
and excitement in her shining eyes. Inten- 
tionally making a loud noise by partially up- 
setting a chair, she watched the figure in bed 
to see whether it moved. Aside from the reg- 
ular fall and rise of the bedclothes and the soft, 
steady breathing, there was no evidence that 
Pearl was alive. 

Now she stepped softly to the pile of cloth- 
ing on the chair and with her face turned 
toward the sleeper she began carefully rum- 
maging through the clothing. She found 
nothing. ^'So far, good; she has nothing, then, 
beside what is in her purse." Stepping over to 
the bureau where Pearl's hand-bag lay, she 
opened it, took out her purse and slipped it in 
her own hand-bag. She then opened the 
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bureau drawers and tossed and tumbled every- 
thing in them in confusion. Taking the purse 
from her hand-bag and leaving the bag open, 
as she had done with Pearl's, she tied both of 
them securely in the handkerchief and placed 
the handkerchief in her unopened parasol. 
Taking off her own clothes as quietly as possi- 
ble, she threw them in a rumpled, tossed heap, 
partly on the floor and partly on the chair. 
Then she left the door slightly open, turned 
out the gas and crept into bed. 

Pearl was awakened, and asked her what 
time it was and why the room was so dark. 
Lenore told her that it was about ten o'clock, 
and that she had turned out the light so as not 
to awaken her. 

In the morning Pearl was first out of bed, 
and first to discover that the door was open; 
that her clothing had been handled during the 
ni$5^ht, and, after making a hasty rush to her 
hand-bag, that she had b^en robbed. Lenore 
immediately sprang out of bed and, of course, 
made the same discovery. 

Here was a quandary. Both girls nearly 
three thousand miles from home, with no 
money and with no friends to whom they could 
appeal. True, they each had a diamond, but 
Lenore had suddenly, for some unknown rea- 
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son, attached a sentimental value to her ring, 
as Pearl had, and made no suggestion as to 
securing funds by pledging their jewelry. 

Both girls reported the robbery to the land- 
lady, and she, in turn, notified the police. The 
detective who was sent to the house told the 
girls that it was clearly their own fault, for 
Lenore said that she had not locked the door, 
fearing to make a noise, and thereby arouse 
her sleeping companion. The landlady was 
very much pleased at hearing this, as she had 
suspected her own son, who was somewhat 
dissolute, as having been the one who had com- 
mitted the crime. 

Behold the two girls sitting in their room, 
presenting about as abject a picture as could 
possibly be imagined. Pearl was the first to 
break the silence. 

"Lenore, our board and room is paid here 
for one week in advance, and I am going out 
just as soon as we have breakfast, and com- 
mence to look for a position. If I cannot get 
work as a stenographer, I will go to washing 
dishes or waiting on table. I feel quite sure 
that we never should have come here with the 
intention of taking a week's dissipation. What 
we should have done, should have been to go 
to some other city where things were in a nor- 
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mal condition, and then have secured work, 
and after we had saved a little money, if we 
wanted to, we could have come to the Fair and 
enjoyed it." 

"Pearl," said Lenore, "I do not know how 
you can sit there and calmly talk of washing 
dishes or waiting on table. In the first place, 
you would not make enough money to buy 
yourself a dress once in six months ; in the sec- 
ond place, you would have to mix with a set of 
people who would be utterly repugnant to you, 
and you would have to stand for insults all day 
long. 

"Now, Pearl, I want to tell you that last 
night while I was at the drug store I met one 
of the gentlemen who brought us home in the 
automobile. He seemed very anxious about 
you, and wanted to know if you had fully re- 
covered from your shock. From his conversa- 
tion I judged him to be a gentleman. I have 
been around enough and mixed enough with 
people to know when a man is rude and when 
his intentions are wrong; you may be sure that 
this man and his companion are both what you, 
or anyone else, might call gentlemen, in the 
fullest sense of the word. 

"In view of what has happened us, I feel 
quite sure that we have made two valuable 
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acquaintances, who will later on turn out to be 
real friends. They both want to meet us to- 
night and take us to a banquet, which is being 
given in the city; of course, I did not accept 
the invitation, and told them that they would 
hear from me later. Now, what do you think 
of our accepting this invitation; thank good- 
ness, we have clothes good enough to wear, no 
matter how stylish the function may be." 

"Lenore," said Pearl, "you know that you 
have done many things since our acquaintance 
which, to me, have been entirely wrong, and 
you will pardon me for saying that I doubt your 
meeting this gentleman in the drug store, and 
even if you did meet him there, I am of the 
opinion that the meeting was pre-arranged. I 
do not believe, and never will, that any good 
can come from these chance acquaintances, and 
while I am willing to grant all that you say 
about their being gentlemen, yet I feel as 
though I had cheapened myself by accepting 
any courtesy at their hands, when they are per- 
fect strangers to me." 

Lenore said: "How you can for a minute 
imagine that you would be cheapening yourself 
by going with these men and myself to a public 
entertainment, where there could be nothing 
possibly wrong, is beyond me. What 3'ou say 
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about my having met him by appointment at 
the drug store, is not so. But as I have done 
things which did not seem right to you, I do 
not know that you are very much to blame for 
thinking that I had done so/' "Pearl," she 
continued, "one of the greatest minds in the 
world has said : 'There is nothing good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so/ "Now then, if 
Shakespeare could say such a thing, and if he 
were right, it seems to me that there must be 
something wrong in you, or else you would not 
be eternally putting the wrong motive and the 
wrong construction on everything that I say 
and do/' 

Pearl was staggered for a moment, and did 
not know how to answer the sophistry. 

She hesitated for a moment and then said: 
"It is a wonder to me that while you were 
quoting Shakespeare you did not think of 
something particularly salacious, and make 
reference to Venus and Adonis, or, if you 
wanted to be particularly strong, there is some- 
thing in The Tempest' which might have ap- 
pealed to you. 

"Did you ever read Tes Miserables,' 
Lenore? If you have, you must have remem- 
bered the story of Fantine, and how, while 
awaiting with Favorite and the rest of the 
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party, she wondered what was to be the sur- 
prise that the four young men had in store for 
them. Taking it for granted that you have 
not read it, I advise you to, for then you will 
see what the result was of making her first 
mistake. It was her first love ; her first error — 
the result being Cozette.'' 

Lenore in turn said, "Well, Pearl, it is barely 
possible that you are right, but I do not see, 
for the life of me, why it is that you cannot for 
once make a test of yourself, and see whether 
I have been wholly wrong.'' Pearl answered 
her laughingly : "For the once, I will go with 
you to this place of entertainment with the 
two gentlemen you seem to be so favorably 
impressed with; all arrangements are to be 
left in your hands, and you are to understand 
that I will leave unceremoniously at the first 
sign I detect on either their or your part of 
any undue familiarity." 

That night before going out Pearl seemed 
to have been possessed of a spirit exactly con- 
trary to anything which she had said. She 
took particular pains in making her toilet, and 
at the conclusion she stepped before the mirror, 
and the reflection told her that she had every 
reason to be satisfied with her eflforts. Lenore 
took hold of her, and turning her arotmd, said: 
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"Whether you approve of what we are going 
to do to-night, or not, makes no difference to 
me, but I must say I never saw you look so 
beautiful since I have known you." With a 
little chuckle, she added, "Poor me ! I'm afraid 
I will be totally eclipsed/' 

They met Baxter and McClintic at the ap- 
pointed place, and in getting in the automobile, 
McClintic, without seeming to, deftly arranged 
the positions so that he sat beside Pearl. 
They had not gone very far before she discov- 
ered that the man sitting beside her was a most 
charming conversationalist, that he had trav- 
eled far and seen much. What with his engag- 
ing personality and the anticipation of the 
pleasure before her, already all her old reserve 
was greatly melting away; a sparkle came to 
her eyes, and her face took on a flush of expect- 
ancy. 

Orders had been given to the chauffeur to 
take them to a roadhouse situated about a mile 
and a half from the city, and he had further 
instructions, which will appear later on. They 
arrived in due time, and were shown into a 
comfortable dining room, and while the girls 
were removing their wraps, McClintic and 
Baxter were ordering a most elaborate meal. 

Wine was ordered, but there was no forcing 
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of it on their guests. Lenore took her full 
share, and each time the glasses were replen- 
ished, but Pearl refused to take anything in the 
way of drinkables, with the exception of a cup 
of coffee. After the dishes were removed and 
the dessert was brought on the table, McClintic 
excused himself, and said he would go down 
and tell the chauffeur to get the car ready for 
them. He returned in a few moments, and, 
making the necessary apologies, asked Baxter 
to leave the room with him. 

Once in the hall, McClintic drew Baxter 
close to him, and said in a low tone, "Old man, 
everything has worked out exactly as I planned 
it ; the chauffeur has mysteriously disappeared, 
and it looks to me as though we would have to 
stay here for an hour or two longer.'* Baxter 
clapped McClintic on the back and said : "Mc- 
Clintic, you are a trump. The girl that I have 
selected has turned out everything that I 
thought she would, although it seems to me 
that you are going to have a hard time with 
the one that has so strongly taken your fancy. 
We'll go back there and n^ake a proposition to 
the effect that there does not seem to be any 
way for us to get home at present, and that we 
will get a room for the girls, so that they may 
rest themselves; in the meantime, we will go 
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down stairs and take care of the other arrange- 
ments we have made." 

Returning to the room, they told Pearl and 
Lenore that for some unaccountable reason 
the chauffeur and the car had disappeared, and 
that they were compelled to remain in the hotel 
for an hour or two, until they could secure 
another motor car during which time it 
would be better for the girls to take a room 
where they could rest themselves, and as soon 
as a new car arrived they would send word to 
them. 

Neither of the girls objected, and one of the 
hotel employees, arriving shortly, took them to 
a very tastefully furnished room, and left them 
alone. McClintic and Baxter went down to 
the hotel office, and just as they were walking 
into the bar, McClintic felt a hearty slap on his 
shoulder, and a cheery voice rang out, "Why 
hello, old man ! How long have you been here ? 
Where is the wife? My folks are all stopping 
down town, and I came out here to-night with 
some of the boys to have a good time. Won't 
you join us?" 

McClintic was a man who had wonderful 
control over his features, and turning to his 
friend, without showing any trace of what he 
felt in his countenance, he grasped him heartily 
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by the hand, and, introducing him to Baxter, 
said : "Why, I happen to be in Seattle on a busi- 
ness trip, and thought at the time that I would 
take in the fair. Baxter and I started for a 
drive in a car, and we had gotten this far when 
something went wrong with the machine. We 
have just heard from the chauffeur that every- 
thing is all right, and as my friend has to re- 
turn to town at once in order to attend to some 
business, I am afraid that I will have to forego 
the pleasure of your invitation, and return with 
him." 

They exchanged a few other amenities and 
separated. McClintic and Baxter returned to 
the office of the hotel; both inwardly cursing 
the meeting of this acquaintance of McClintic. 

"This is just what I expected,'' said Baxter. 
"This place seems to be a gathering point for 
every section of the United States, and we will 
have to get out of here, as we cannot carry 
through the scheme which we had started. 
Let us go up to the girls and tell them that we 
have received a message of some sort which 
causes us to return to the city, and we will go 
down alone and then send the car back for 
them. In the meantime, we will frame up some 
way in which to get those girls down to San 
Francisco, where we can be unmolested." 
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On returning to the room they told the girls 
that a messenger had been sent from their 
hotel, which caused them to return immedi- 
ately; they would tell the chauffeur to come 
back and take the girls to their homes, at the 
same time apologizing for the breaking up of 
the party, and offering to send them to any of 
the theatres where the girls might finish the 
evening, if they so desired. Lenore was for 
accepting this courtesy, but Pearl objected. 

On the way to the hotel McClintic and Bax- 
ter discussed their plans as to what they hoped 
to accqmplish, and showed a persistency only 
matched by the bloodhound of the South, in 
his pursuit of the criminal. 

Neither of these men would be denied access 
to any society which they might endeavor to 
enter. Both held feminine virtue as lightly as 
they prized it highly in their wives' possession. 
They laid their plans with the most concerted 
villainy. McClintic knew that as matters now 
stood. Pearl's citadel of virtue was unassailable. 
He furthermore knew that he must make his 
approaches and advances through Lenore. 
Both he and Baxter had decided on this plan 
of campaign. They would meet Lenore on the 
day following, and would broach the subject 
to her of the trip to San Francisco, and, if nec- 
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essary, appeal to her cupidity, by offering any 
reasonable sum in their power. Baxter, 
though forming a rather shrewd estimate of 
Lenore and her frailness, nevertheless was jiot 
at all sated in his pursuit of this girl. 

The car returned in time, and Pearl and 
Lenore directed the chauffeur to let them out at 
the same corner in which he had left them the 
day of the accident. 

Pearl said: "Lenore, everything that has 
occurred to-night has refuted all theories that 
I held concerning the meeting of strangers. 
Both men have shown themselves exactly as 
you depicted them to me. So far I can see no 
harm in what we have done and only wish that 
we were so situated that we could give more 
of our time to them." 

Lenore answered by saying: "Well, that 
has been my experience more than once, 
and I do not see any reason why we should 
not get as much fun out of life as possible. 
You know that -neither you nor I are imma- 
ture girls and there is no reason why we 
should not take care of ourselves under any 
circumstances. All these things you read of 
in the newspapers about girls being drugged I 
think IS pure rot. I believe that the girls who 
cause these sensational stories yield during 
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moments of great temptation and then through 
fear of consequences concoct those stories to 
save themselves." 

"It may be as you say/' answered Pearl. 
"All I know is that to-night's experience has 
not come out badly for either of us, for which 
I am very thankful." 

The next day Lenore met Baxter, due to a 
pre-arranged little chat they had had when the 
men were bidding the girls good-by in the 
hotel. Baxter told her that it was inadvisable 
to stay longer in Seattle, and that he and 
McClintic wanted the girls to come down to 
San Francisco, where they could have a good 
time without fear of interruption. 

Lenore asked Baxter just how far she could 
take him into her confidence. He answered her 
that she could go the limit. She then told him 
what kind of a girl Pearl was and how she had 
stolen her money in order to bring about the 
very thing that had happened. At the same 
time she gave Baxter to understand that while 
she was out for a lark and hoped to be able to 
convince her companion that nothing was 
wrong in the proposed good times, that mat- 
ters could go no further, and that at the first 
display of anything indecorous or wrong both 
girls would leave their company at once. 
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Baxter wanted to give Lenore some money 
in order to take them to San Francisco. She 
refused to accept this, knowing the hold that it 
would give him on her, and they both parted 
with a mutual understanding that all four were 
to take the same train, although in different 
cars. 

Returning home, Lenore told Pearl that she 
had met Mr. Baxter on the street and that he 
informed her that both he and McClintick had 
found it necessary to go to San Francisco on 
business matters. She also told her that both 
these men desired very much that the girls go 
to San Francisco also and that all four meet 
there and finish the evening so auspiciously 
started. Pearl told her that she did not see 
how in the world they were to go to San Fran- 
cisco, as they had no money. Lenore said that 
she would pawn her diamond and secure 
enough money to take them both, and that 
there would be a surplus left over by which 
they might stop at some hotel, and then after 
McClintic and Baxter had left the town they 
could both start in earnest and look for work. 
Pearl acquiesced and both started packing their 
belongings. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AND IN THE MEAN TIME. 

Where was Walter Durant all this time? 
You will remember that after leaving the cafe 
and witnessing the accident to Pearl he ap- 
parently is lost to this story. Not so. He 
returned to the cafe after the disappearance of 
the girls and, seating himself at the table 
which the men had left, he ordered a drink and 
a cigar, and by the judicious use of the coin of 
the realm obtained all the knowledge from the 
waiter that he desired. He found out the 
names of the two men and where they were 
stopping. 

He gave way to reflection over his cigar and, 
of course, the one subject was Pearl. He 
knew that when she left his office she was as 
good and pure as any woman the world ever 
held. He also knew that the woman with 
whom she had been seated was not. He then 
began to revolve in his mind what line of 
action he would pursue. The alteration in his 
features, covered as his face was with a beard ; 
his emaciated form and his sunken eyes made 
a perfect disguise, but would it be well to join 
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this party? He feared that Pearl might not be 
the girl of high ideals which he had known. 

He finally came to the conclusion that he 
would investigate and with his keen perception 
and trained mind he would foil the attempt 
which might be made on her virtue and would 
use all means to ascertain for himself every 
possible move taken or made by both parties at 
all times. 

He engaged the services of the Pinkerton 
Detective Agency, and so the night that the 
girls took the ride to the roadhouse he was in 
the building at the same time. He saw the 
meeting with McClintic and his friend and wit- 
nessed the perturbation of the former ; he saw 
the two men depart and one of the detectives 
followed them. He himself followed the girls 
the moment the car arrived and took them 
away. 

When they got out from the car he was a 
short distance behind them and followed them 
to their home on foot. The next day one of the 
detectives told him of having followed the two 
men to the hotel and also informed him that 
they had left word at the desk to have two 
tickets purchased with parlor car accommoda- 
tions for San Francisco. Another of the 
Pinkerton men informed him later in the day 
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that Lenore had met Baxter, but he had been 
unable to overhea;; any of the conversation. 
He gave orders to both men. One man was to 
watch the house of Lenore and Pearl and notify 
him immediately of anything happening, and 
the other was to follow McClintic and Baxter 
to San Francisco. He then made prepara- 
tions for a journey so that if at any moment 
he was compelled to start suddenly there 
would be no delay. 

He did not have very long to wait, for in a 
few moments the man who had been sent to 
watch the girls returned and stated that he had 
followed Lenore to the railway station, where 
she had purchased two tickets for San Fran- 
cisco on the train leaving that night with 
Pullman accommodations. The man further- 
more stated that he had not left Lenore with- 
out another man to follow her, so that in case 
there would be any change in the program Mr. 
Durant would know it at once. Mr. Durant 
dismissed him and sent for a timetable, and 
ordered the clerk to see that his luggage 
arrived at the depot in time for the same train 
on which the girls were to go. The man whose 
duty it was to keep McClintic and Baxter under 
surveillance came in shortly after and told him 
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that McClintic had wired for accommodations 
at a hotel in San Francisco and gave the name 
of the hotel to Mr. Durant. He also stated 
that during his absence another man was fill- 
ing his place. 

That night as the train left the station, Pearl 
and Lenore in one car, McClintic and Baxter 
in another, both couples unconsciously were 
under the surveillance of skillful and trained 
detectives. Walter Durant had secured his 
section in the same car occupied by Baxter and 
McClintic, and while his berth was not opposite 
theirs, he managed to be in the smoking room 
at all times they were there, and as they took 
no interest in him whatever, he rnanaged to 
overhear all of the finely conceived plot they 
were going to put through, and was forced to 
listen to the humiliation and indignation of 
the plan being laid for the ruin of the only girl 
that he had ever loved. 

In the other car the girls made the chance 
acquaintance of a middle-aged woman, who 
proved to be a valuable fount of information to 
them. She told them a great deal about San 
Francisco; the most reputable hotel for them 
to go to, and what seemed strange to them, 
made no inquiry as to their names, what their 
business was or where they had come from. 
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She in turn had to listen to a great deal of mis- 
information from Lenore, all of which was duly 
related to Mr. Durant in his apartments the 
next day. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THEN, THE CLIMAX. 

As the passengers got off the train in San 
Francisco nobody would have known that the 
two girls had ever met McClintic or Baxter. 
There was no sign of recognition, but, on 
passing, Baxter received a small slip of paper 
from the hands of Lenore. It had the address 
of the hotel where they were going to stop. 

Durant decided to select the hotel at which 
McClintic and Baxter were stopping as his 
place of residence while in San Francisco. 
Shortly after being shown to his room the two 
detectives were ushered in. They told what 
the reader already knows; were thanked and 
instructed to keep a very close watch on both 
parties. 

That afternoon a large touring car drew up 
before the hotel in which Lenore and Pearl 
were staying, to find them both ready and wait- 
ing. They got in, and after the car had gone 
about a half mile they met McClintic and Bax- 
ter, who also entered, and the car started for 
the Cliff House. Here, for the first time, Pearl 
threw off all reserve and at the luncheon par- 
took rather freely of wine. 
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Durant, who was seated at a table near 
them, noted for the first time a certain aban- 
donment and carelessness in her action, though 
there was nothing that would attract the 
attention of anybody who was accustomed to 
seeing women drinking in public. 

He could not help noticing the face of Mc- 
Clintic. Triumph seemed to be written large 
in his every lineament, and the heart of Walter 
Durant was racked and torn as he thought 
how near the edge of the precipice poor Pearl 
stood. 

He heard them make plans for an extended 
trip that night in which they intended taking 
in the Barbary Coast, Chinatown and the 
famous "Poodle Dog." He determined then 
and there that, no matter at what peril, he 
would see to it that this girl should suffer no 
wrongs at the hands of McClintic or any one 
else. 

After a time they left the Cliff House, all of 
them in high spirits and apparently somewhat 
the worse for the wines they had drank. 

That night at the appointed time all four 
met and started to see the sights of San Fran- 
cisco. The man who had been following Mc- 
Clintic and Baxter had told Durant that a 
private dining room had been engaged in the 
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"Poodle Dog:/' and that instructions had been 
given the chauffeur that no matter in what con- 
dition the girls came out he was to take them 
to a house of which they would give him the 
address, and that he was to return immedi- 
ately, get the two men and bring them to the 
same address. As Pearl, Lenore, Baxter and 
McClintic started, Durant, stepping in another 
automobile, followed close after them. The 
chauffeur of the first car had evidently been 
given instructions to go to the sights of the 
Barbary Coast and Chinatown as rapidly as 
possible, for he started out at terrific speed. 
His car swung rapidly along the streets, paus- 
ing only long enough here and there for Mc- 
Clintic or Baxter to point out some scene of 
interest, when, to avoid running down another 
car in front, the chauffeur was obliged to put 
on the emergency brake. The driver of the 
car in which Durant was seated either failed 
to judge his distance or else some part of the 
mechanism of the car failed to work. 

There was a crash, the roar of escaping gas 
from the engine, and the two cars telescoped. 

Six bodies lay unconscious in the streets 
and on the sidewalks, and a crowd hurriedly 
gathered around them. A third car which was 
following behind at a more moderate of speed 
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came up and the Pinkerton men in Durant's 
employ, showing their authority, broke 
through the crowd and, dispatching one of 
the bystanders for physicians, gave orders that 
all the bodies were to be carried in the house 
directly facing the wrecked machines. The 
place into which they were carried was a 
French restaurant, famous for its scenes of 
revelry and the gorgeousness of its decora- 
tions. The owner, after a cursory inspection 
of his uninvited guests, welcomed them as val- 
uable assets. The jewelry worn by McClintic 
and Baxter was sufficient guarantee that his 
house would lose nothing financially through 
their stay. 

On the arrival of the physicians it was 
found that McClintic had a fractured rib, and 
the diagnosis indicated possible internal in- 
juries. The others were suffering from con- 
tusions and shock, but there was nothing of a 
serious nature the matter with any of them. 
One of the doctors was for the moving of the 
whole party to a hospital. Durant, who had 
recovered consciousness, overheard this and, 
calling the doctor to one side, asked him to send 
for the proprietor of the place they were in. 
He came and assured Mr. Durant that if he so 
desired the rooms which were occupied by the 
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injured party might be turned into a ward and 
the doctor could have full charge, providing 
for such nurses that were necessary, etc. This 
was exactly what Durant wished. He had no 
intention of allowing Pearl or the others to go 
to a hospital where they were not under his 
direct surveillance. 

The next day, after mature reflections, he 
called Pearl's nurse to one side and fotmd out 
that she had so far recovered from the shock 
that if he cared to he might interview her. He 
also saw the physician who was attending 
McClintic and secured permission from him 
to make the acquaintance of this man. He did 
so, and making himself known as the uninten- 
tional cause of their disaster was pleased to 
hear that aside from the broken rib there was 
nothing else the matter with McClintic. Mc- 
Clintic, in telling Durant where he had been 
injured, exposed his breast to show him the 
bandage the physician had placed on him. 

Great God! There, standing out distinctly 
as though it were an indexed finger blazing on 
the walls of time, stood the clear, red impress 
of a horseshoe. 

For a moment Durant was stunned; the dis- 
covery was horrible. This man without a 
question was the brother of the girl that he 
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had been pursuing with his lecherous designs. 
Concealing his emotion as best he could, he 
began plying McCIintic with questions which 
would tend to corroborate his belief as to his 
identity. He asked McCIintic if he had known 
the girl very long with whom he had been 
riding when the accident took place. Mc- 
CIintic told him no ; that she was but a chance 
acquaintance, and added that if it had not 
been for the cursed accident he would by now 
be enjoying the fruits of conquest. 

"Herbert Worthington !" and as this name 
fell from the lips of Durant the sick man's jaw 
dropped and he made an effort as to get out 
of bed. Durant restrained him with his hand, 
and, continuing, said, "Herbert Worthington, 
if you live to be the age of the earth on which 
we walk you should daily fall on your knees 
and thank God for this accident which has 
deprived you of your anticipated pleasure. 
The girl who lies in the room adjoining you 
is your sister." 

The hair of McClintic's head bristled, the 
pallor overspread his face, and his hands nerv- 
ously twitched the bed clothing. For a mo- 
ment he could not speak; such was the horror 
which had seized him. 

"You are sure of this? You are sure, man. 
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that you are telling me the truth? Who are 
you? How do you know me? How do you 
know that this girl is my sister? You must 
tell me, and tell me all — quick — or broken rib 
or no broken rib, I will get out of this bed and 
throttle you — do you hear?" 

Durant, ignoring the fellow's words, con- 
tinued calmly: 

"Do you remember the time when you were 
a little lad and you went out target shooting 
in the woods one day and accidentally shot a 
comrade?'' 

"Yes, yes; I know all about that. I killed 
him, but it was accidental, I can swear before 
God and prove it to the satisfaction of any jury 
in the land/' said the man whom we now know 
as Herbert Worthington. 

"No, you did not kill this boy. He lived and 
grew to manhood. You remember that you 
had two sisters. Bertha and Pearl, and that 
they were both living when you ran away?" 

"Yes, yes, yes; I know that," said Worth- 
ington, feverishly. "Gk) on, go on; tell me 
what became of them; what became of my 
mother. I have been shameless all these years 
and cowardly not to have found out for my- 
self." 

"Bertha is dead; her life was wrecked by a 
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man who deceived her, as you would have 
deceived this girl. Your mother died of a 
broken heart, and Pearl came to my office a 
few years ago and secured employment with 
me as a stenographer." 

He then told as concisely as possible why 
Pearl had left his employ, and how he had acci- 
dentally met her at Seattle; he also told him 
how every move qf his had been watched and 
carefully reported to him every day from the 
time he had first seen him in the cafe. 

"I am going to leave you now to your own 
reflection; I am going to make myself known 
to your sister, and on whether you feel truly 
penitent and whether you decide that from now 
on your life will be entirely different depends 
your chance of ever knowing your sister as shp 
actually is, for" — and here Durant raised his 
hand — "I swear to you that you will never 
clasp Pearl in your arms as a brother until I 
know that you determine to alter your mode of 
living." 

Durant went to his own room and sat for a 
moment reviewing the horrors of the discovery 
that he had made, thanking the Divine Provi- 
dence which had made him the instrument of 
preventing the horrors of this contemplated 
outrage. 
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After becoming composed he sent for the 
nurse who was attending Pearl and Lenore, 
and on finding out that both girls were sitting 
up, he asked the nurse to bring Pearl to his 
room as he wished to have an interview with 
her. In a few moments came a knock at the 
door, and opening it Pearl and the nurse 
entered. 

He courteously bade them both be seated, 
and turning to Pearl he said, "Miss Worth- 
ington!'' At the sound of his voice Pearl 
started from the chair with outstretched hands 
— ^his voice he could not alter. "I have known 
you for a number of years, and you know me. 
Don^t rise; don't say anything until I have 
gotten through. What I am about to tell you 
will prove a great shock, and I want the nurse 
here so that she may tell me if it is likely to 
have any bad affect on you.'* The nurse as- 
sured him there was no possible news that 
could effect her physical condition. He then 
continued: "You remember, Pearl, that you 
told me one time when in my office about your 
brother Herbert and how he had ran away 
from home, thinking he had killed the boy he 
accidentally shot one day when at target prac- 
tice. You also remember telling me you told 
your mother and sister that one day you would 
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find your brother. Through my agency this 
will soon become a fact. Now don't rise; wait 
a moment; wait until I tell you all. 

"The man who was sitting beside you in the 
automobile when the accident occurred is your 
brother Herbert.*' 

Durant and the nurse sprang to their feet 
as Pearl shrank and crtmipled up in her chair 
like the petals of a rose crushed by some un- 
thinking hand. She would have fallen had they 
not hastily seized her, and bearing her to the 
bed Durant left the room; the nurse, now 
censuring herself for permitting a revelation 
of the truth, busily engaged in applying resto- 
ratives. 

Durant went from there to the room which 
Baxter occupied. The latter was covered with 
bruises and had one of his hands bandaged. 
Otherwise he was all right, and was smoking a 
cigar and evidently accepted the position 
philosophically. Durant introduced himself 
as the unwitting cause of the accident of the 
night before, and seating himself without an 
invitation told Baxter that he had just left 
two of his other companions. He said: "My 
dear sir, I am not here for the purpose of mor- 
alizing or in any way lecturing you as to your 
mode of life, but — ^I do want to tell you that 
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through my instrumentality a most horrible 
crime has been averted. McClintic and the 
girl with whom he sat, if I am not mistaken, 
will not enter into your life any more. The 
girl whom you were with may remain 
your companion as long as she wishes. So 
long as we remain in this house neither you nor 
Lenore can have any further communication 
with the man you have known as McClintic or 
the girl you have known as Miss Elliott. You 
will do well to take my advice in this matter, 
for any attempt on your part to infringe on 
what I have said will be met with consequences 
not at all pleasant, and will probably cause 
some little thinking on the part of your wife 
and those with whom you have lived and posed 
as an upright man in the community. 

Baxter's face became livid with rage while 
Durant was talking to him, and rising to his 
feet he shook his bandaged fist in Durant's 
face and blurted out: 'Who in hell are you, 
anyhow? How dare you come in my room 
and talk this way? What do you know about 
me and my domestic affairs ; curse your inter- 
ference! I'll do as I like in this matter and do 
anything else that I chose!" Durant stepped 
to the door and, looking down the corridor, 
beckoned to a man who hastily answered the 
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summons. Taking him in the room, he said, 
"Mr. Baxter, I want to introduce to you Mr. 
Harrison, of the Pinkerton Detective Agency. 
This gentleman has been very diligent in his 
inquiries and researches and assures me that 
your wife is expecting you home in Los 
Angeles to-morrow. You doubtless remember 
the schedule you arranged for her when you 
started on this business trip, and he will 
advise you, as well as I now do, that unless you 
are home as arranged, interesting data show- 
ing how you have occupied every minute of 
your time since leaving home will be presented 
to your wife." There was a smile and flicker 
of triumph crossed Durant's face as he smil- 
ingly said: "Don't you think that you will 
change your mind somewhat as to what you 
have told me, Mr. Baxter?'' 

Baxter said: "I want both of you men to 
leave this room." 

"Not before you promise me that you will 
be on hand at your home as you agreed to," 
said Durant, still smiling. 

"Yes, yes," said Baxter, "I'll go. What else 
can I do? You folks hold all the trumps and 
I have got to acknowledge that I am beaten." 

"As a reminder, Mr. Baxter," said Durant, 
as he was leaving the room, "I want to inform 
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you that this gentleman will accompany you to 
Los Angeles. You need not fear his inflicting 
his company on you ; he will be unobtrusive on 
the journey, and I will take great pleasure in 
reading his report announcing your safe ar- 
rival to your wife/^ 

His next visit was to Lenore. He readily 
foresaw that there would be no complications 
of any nature whatever in the way he had out- 
lined the matter for her. He told her that 
while he thought she had played a particularly 
shameless part in endeavoring to seduce one of 
her sisters from the path of virtue, that he at 
the same time could partially condone her 
offense owing to the manner in which he be- 
lieved she must have been raised. He told her 
that he was going to leave a substantial sum 
of money to her credit in one of the local banks, 
and advised her with fatherly kindness to try 
and retrace her steps in the path that she had 
only entered a short distance. Lenore was 
not hardened to the extent that she could not 
but appreciate this man's kindness, and sobbing 
softly, she told him all that she had done, even 
returning to him the purse with its contents 
intact which she had stolen from Pearl's hand- 
bag that night in Seattle. 

Durant was tired. These ordeals which he 
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had been through were enough to have tried a 
much stronger man physically than he; he was 
working with a purely nervous force and knew 
that much more remained for him to do before 
he could be satisfied that all was well. 

Knocking at the door of the room where 
he left Pearl he was met by the nurse and 
told that, although her patient had recovered 
consciousness, she was hardly in a fit condition 
to be seen. Pearl, who overheard the nurse's 
conversation, cried out that Durant must come 
in, that she had to see him. When he entered 
the room, with a warning from the nurse to 
try not to arouse the girl any more — ^as he had 
done — ^he found her lying in the bed with the 
tears streaming down her face. She raised her 
arms to Durant who, stepping over to her side, 
bent his head and softly touched her cheeks 
with his lips. She threw her arms around his 
neck and sobbingly cried out that he had been 
her savior on more than one occasion, and 
asked when she might see her brother. He 
calmed her as best he could and told her to wait 
a few moments as he was going in to see if he 
could be made ready to receive her. 

Herbert was eagerly awaiting his return. 
The elapsed time had worked a change in his 
face, and there was something soft and win- 
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ning in his appearance; the feverish glitter of 
expectancy had died from his eyes and there 
was a tender little smile lurking in the corner 
of his mouth as Durant stepped to his bed. 

"Have you told her?" he asked expectantly. 

"Yes/' answered Durant, "she knows all 
and wants to meet you, and I think that when 
she comes in here that I had better withdraw 
and that neither of you should in any way, 
manner, shape or form make reference to the 
time you met at Seattle. Just remember the 
time when you and she were living happily at 
home. Let there be a hiatus between then and 
now ; be guided solely by your own feelings and 
emotions which must fill you and she at meet- 
ing after such a long absence. When you have 
been together long enough to think that you 
need me, send for me and I will come to you 
and tell you just what plans I have for both 
your future and my own.'' 

The delicacy of this man in not wishing to 
be present at the interview between the brother 
and the sister was, to say the least, remarkable. 

In a short time there came a knock at Her- 
bert's door, and to his cry of "Come in," Pearl 
Worthington entered the room. 

Shutting the door, she drew near to him 
with outstretched arms and weeping eyes. He 
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in turn was only prevented from springing out 
of the bed by the fact that his fractured rib 
gave him summary warning when he attempted 
it. 

There we must leave them, my readers, for 
such a scene is too sacred for even the liberty 
taken by an author in depicting the scenes of 
life. 

In the space of about a half hour they sent 
for Durant, who, on entering the room, found 
Pearl seated at the bedside, holding ^er brother 
by the hand. She said : 

"Mr. Durant, I have told my brother every- 
thing concerning your life and mine from the 
first day that I met you in New York up to 
the time when I left your office. I have told 
him all that I went through with Lenore and 
how the meeting came about between my 
brother and myself in Seattle. I have also told 
him of the affection that I hold for you, and we 
have both come to the conclusion that there is 
no man in this world with whom I could so 
safely trust myself as you. What decision we 
have made rests entirely with you. We are 
not going to tell you what it is, but are going 
to wait first and hear what you have to tell us. 
Before you begin both my brother and myself 
want you to know how utterly impossible it is 
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for either of us to express, even in the faintest 
degree, our gratitude. No matter what hap- 
pens, no -matter where we go or what we do, 
you will always be enshrined in our memory 
as nothing short of a savior/* 

Durant looked at them both for a moment, 
and without seating himself, said: "Most 
heartily do I thank the Creator that it has been 
my fortune to have played such an important 
part in the lives of Pearl Worthington and her 
brother. I have not told either of you a piece 
of news which must interest, at least. Pearl. 

"Since you left my office my wife died, and 
you," pointing to Pearl, "know as well as my- 
self under just what conditions we lived to- 
gether. You know it would be hypocritical in 
me to say that I grieved either very long or 
very much over her death ; you also know that 
this leaves me free to make the honorable pro- 
posal to you that you become my wife; but," 
and here he hesitated for a moment, and lower- 
ing his head held his hands before him as 
though what he were about to say would cost 
him a great struggle, he resumed: "I am 
an old man so far as years go and you are a 
young woman. It is hardly fair to you to ask 
that you link your name with mine and become 
the companion of one approaching the sunset 
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of his life. However, I am selfish enough to 
make this proposal to you in front of your 
brother, and I want you to reason the tihing 
out ; I will give you fifteen minutes to come to 
a conclusion; you are not to form your judg- 
ment by any principle of gratitude or duty. 
That I want you to understand thoroughly. If 
you decide to take my name I want you to do 
it for the love that you hold for me, and you 
know that so long as I live you will be ten- 
derly cared for and given the first and only love 
that I have held for any woman." 



A CURTAIN CALL 

The scene shifts. Two years from the date 
on which Walter. Durant had spoken his last 
words to Lenore in San Francisco five persons 
were seated underneath a large tree, merrily 
enjoying a bountiful luncheon spread on Nat- 
ure's tablecloth of green and luxurious grass. 
An elderly man with black hair shot with gray 
was holding a chubby youngster in his lap, 
trying at the same time to avoid the little 
hands eagerly stretched out for every morsel 
of food that he was carrying to his mouth. At 
his right sat a young woman on whom the 
bloom of motherhood had freshly set its seal. 
She was laughing and jesting with the young 
man who sat opposite her and who in turn was 
looping a daisy chain around the neck of 
another young woman who sat beside him. 

The first character introduced in this little 
epilogue suddenly paused in the act of petting 
the child, and said : "My wife and dear friends, 
has it occurred to you that it was almost pre- 
cisely this hour that you," turning to his wife, 
"and you," turning to the young man, "first 
met as brother and sister two years ago in San 
Francisco?" 
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There was a hush come over the merry little 
party, and even the child seemed to appreciate 
the solemnity of the occasion. "I think, dear 
friends/' continued Durant, for it was he, "that 
we had better bow our heads for a moment and 
give thanks to the beneficent God that things 
are as well with us as they are/' 

THE END.r 
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THE ARGUMENT 

The casual reflection of a philosophical 
writer about fiction being less strange, and 
(impliedly) far less interesting than truth 
itself, finds its verification in the life of every 
human being who counts for more than a mere 
automaton on the stage of life. Fiction is ever 
logical— it must be if the beginning and the 
end are to be encompassed within the two 
covers of a book or in the time limit placed upon 
the lips of the raconteur. Truth, supremely 
indifferent to the exigencies of the hour and 
alien to sentimentalism in whatsoever form, 
restrained neither by legislation nor conven- 
tionalism, unlimited as to time, uncontrollable 
as the sea, moves through the ages, hand in 
hand with nature and with purpose equally as 
remote and no more understandable to the 
mind of man. 

Truth, like nature in the widest meaning of 
the term, is eternal, while man in the final anal- 
ysis is the subject — ^nay, more, the plaything of 
both. Fiction must explain the whys and 
wherefores, must become creator of a cause 
and develop an understandable plot, working 
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to the logical effect. Fiction must satisfy. 
Truth cannot, for her ways are beyond the 
understanding of the finite mind. 

And after all, shall we not consider truth 
and nature as one, precisely as we of the pro- 
letariate regard the court and the law it admin- 
isters as a single factor working for our weal 
or woe? Accepting this theory as a premises 
upon which to build, acknowledging the 
supreme mastery of nature (hereinafter con- 
sidered as identical with the truth) over the 
ambitions, actions and passions of mankind; 
admitting her relentless spirit, her supreme 
disregard of the requirements of morality, as 
we have conceived them ; in other words, bow- 
ing to the inevitable, however much our sus- 
ceptibilities may be touched by the harrowing 
fact, may we not find ample excuse for reading 
and analyzing a work of truth, a novel dealing 
with incidents that have actually occurred, a 
few pages torn from the lives of men and 
women swayed by passions incident to the 
people of all times, and who, if saved at all, 
owe their salvation to the incomprehensible 
whim of the same capricious agency that 
tempted them to fall? 

Shall we not profit by example, shall the 
lesson be less well learned because we recognize 
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in the frailties of these characters who actually 
have lived, the precise symptoms that have 
affected us, and which are now so sedulously 
guarded within our hearts? Shall we not look 
with increased charity upon the disclosed 
actions of others whose strange and incredible 
experiences after all are no less unbelievable 
than would appear our own if discovered and 
transferred to the printed page ? Thus,tmder- 
standing what we are, knowing what we do, 
each about ourselves, and realizing that we are 
all, mind and body, subject to the domination 
of the same unappeasable and resistless force, 
shall we not be frank with ourselves, frank 
with one another, and in acknowledging the 
entire probability of every incident recorded in 
the story of Pearl and Durant, *find a suffi- 
ciently neutral ground upon which we may all 
meet and combat with this greatest problem of 
the race ? "Always for the truth" is a parental 
admonition we have all long since learned to 
accept with a satisfying modicum of reserva- 
tion, while the aged axiom that "the truth 
never hurts'' will only deserve credence when 
we all learn to speak the truth about ourselves 
as well as about our neighbors. Then fiction 
will be relegated forever to the rear. It will 
have become too dull and commonplace to 
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thrive. Society as a whole has become blase. 
It yearns for a new sensation. Well, then, let 
us — all of us, tell the truth about ourselves. 
That would keep us interested for countless 
years to come — and help us immeasurably as 
well. 

But we won't do it to-day, nor to-morrow, 
nor next year, nor for the next five centuries 
to come. We'll adopt the more comfortable, 
and, as we view it, the infinitely safer course, 
and watch the other fellow — the one who has 
been found out — struggle with the problem, 
and we'll watch his campaign and wonder at 
his foolish moves, and, as we grow wiser, ap- 
plaud his progress until possibly we'll become 
courageous enough to help him a little bit our- 
selves. And when we have done that we will 
have taken the first step leading to that fuller 
knowledge and that mutual s)mipathy which is 
symbolic of the hoped-for millennium. For the 
millennium, after all, means simply the estab- 
lishment of a complete understanding between 
the creatures of God's handicraft. 

But whatever may be the helpful or correct- 
ive influences brought to bear upon the moral 
delinquencies of man, their degree of success 
will be in exact proportion to the extent of 
specialization in treating the evils, exactly as 
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the ever-increasing success in treating physical 
ailments is entirely due to specialization in the 
fields of surgery and medicine. Moral ailments 
are no less diversified than are those of our 
body, and the methods of their treatment 
should be quite as varied. No man is morally 
unclean in every way, just as no man is the 
victim of every physical ill. This being so, it 
is manifestly true that if any sermon is to leave 
its imprint on the sinning hearer's mind; if any 
novel is to work the slightest good to those who 
read its pages ; if any recorded life history is to 
exert a helpful influence on the being of those 
who study it, it must deal with some one phase 
of moral strength or weakness persistenly, 
aggressively and fearlessly from the first word 
to the last. Generalization would be worse 
than useless. No physician could practice for 
a week who prescribed a single remedy for all 
of his patients regardless of their troubles. No 
one book or discourse, aiming at correcting the 
morals of the race can achieve a single cure. 

It was with a due appreciation of this truth 
and with the satisfying knowledge that in the 
story he had to tell would be found the essential 
material for a vigorous attack upon the most 
dangerous of all the moral ills, that the author 
of Black and White undertook his work. From 
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the marts of the White Slave traffic, from the 
soul-racking atmosphere of the divorce courts, 
from the bewildering brilliancy of the Great 
White Ways, from the voices of children cry- 
ing for a negligent parent's love, from heart- 
sick wives and stricken husbands whose mates 
have gone astray, from the morgues, the jails, 
the orphans' courts, from land and sea, by day 
and night, come the irrefutable proofs of a 
shameless infidelity, of the triumph of the sex- 
ual instinct over reason, of the incomprehen- 
sible law of nature, which creates desire, which 
to satisfy may mean perdition to a human soul, 
and yet refuses the offending mortal the will- 
power to restrain himself. Of a verity, truth 
as she exists in nature, is less understandable 
than fiction ever was. 

But here is the problem — the greatest before 
the specialist in moral ills. Like the cancerous 
growth to the skilled biologist, its subjugation 
represents the acme of human achievement and 
reward. And if, in the story which precedes 
this argument, or if in the argument itself, a 
single helpful thought finds room to sink and 
germinate within the readers' mind, it will 
have worked the accomplishment of the au- 
thor's purpose — ^that of contributing, however 
little, to a more sane and effective treatment 
of the sexual evil. 
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Probably the greatest obstacle which the sin- 
cere advocate of a more sane treatment of the 
social evil has to confront is the disinclination 
of able minds who could be of infinite good in 
this service, hesitating to speak truths which 
modern conventionalism has decreed it im- 
proper to mention. The attitude of these peo- 
ple is little less reprehensible than is that of the 
confirmed hypocrite who declines to admit the 
possession of unalloyed virtue in any other 
person than himself. Those who have not felt 
the soft, white arms of temptation around their 
necks should never prate of virtue or heroic 
continence, and if it were not for the knowledge 
of our own faults we would be unable to suffi- 
ciently appreciate the virtues of others. It has 
been said that the companionship of a cheerful 
devil is preferable to the society of a morbid 
saint, but the hypocrite is neither cheerful nor 
saintly, and as a consequence is of no earthly 
use in the solution of the present problem. 
What is needed is a powerful movement which 
will convince men and women of real worth and 
ability that their duty lies in attacking this 
problem from the front, and that until such 
time as prudishness and unreasoning fear of 
the other fellow's opinions are forever done 
away with there will be but little hope of a final 
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solution. It is essential that we recognize that 
the responsibility for the present condition of 
affairs is to be found very largely in the home. 
The foolish attitude of parents who refuse to 
give the slightest information to their children 
of the dangers confronting them, and who 
leave it to their children to acquire here and 
there on the outside mistaken ideas of the facts, 
is one of the most prolific sources of unhappi- 
ness and shame. 

The building of character begins in the home 
and its strongest foundation rests upon the 
respect for the parents and in the confidence 
which inspires the child to rehearse its sorrows 
to those responsible for its life. If its confi- 
dence is to be deserved by the parents, or if it 
is to be permanent, it is necessary that the 
parents do as much for the child as they pro- 
fess to want to do. An innocent child, because 
of its innocence, is not overwhelmed by any 
sense of false modesty and because of this 
will not be embarrassed or distressed by being 
told and taught anything that has to do with 
its physical or moral development. These 
truths will be received by them in a purely 
matter-of-fact manner, and as they grow and 
develop they will continue to look upon the sub- 
ject in the same light. Is there a parent so 
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lacking in common-sense as to believe that his 
or her child can grow up in absolute ignorance 
of conditions having to do with the problem of 
sex? Is it not better that the child, therefore, 
be taught the truth, the exact truth and the 
whole truth from the first, rather than have it 
imbibe from the thousand and one sources in- 
cident to the life of youth, the exaggerated 
notions and misconceptions furnished them 
under present day conditions? 

Is it not reasonable to assume that every bit 
of knowledge that can work for the physical or 
moral welfare of the youth should be furnished 
him at the outstart by the parents ? 

This done, there will be little or no tempta- 
tion for him to become interested in the various 
conjectures and assertions of other youths 
bearing upon this all important subject. He 
will know the facts as they exist and if he 
speaks at all upon the matter it will be as a 
teacher — ^as one who is correcting the mistaken 
ideas of his associates and bringing them to a 
clearer conception and understanding of the 
truth. It is human nature to conjecture about 
the vague, as it is also human nature to want 
to play with the uncertain, particularly if the 
uncertainty promises any pleasurable results. 
The anticipation of impending trouble is 
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always more difficult to bear than the trouble 
itself and the realization of a pleasure long 
anticipated carries with it far less satisfaction 
than the expectation. So with youth, when it 
once knows and understands the facts as they 
are, all inducements to continue toying with 
the subject is removed and the laws of sex and 
propagation of the species are thereafter con- 
sidered in the same matter-of-fact light as 
would be the case in the preparation of a meal 
or the phenomenon attendant the healing of a 
wound, or of any other phase of human life. 

But before the parents undertake the educa- 
tion of the child on this all-important topic it 
is essential that a perfect understanding exist 
between the father and mother themselves, 
and that their own lives evidence that harmony 
and mutual regard which are the first factors 
in establishing filial devotion and respect. And 
since, when homes are broken up, or jealousy, 
indifference or sorrow reign therein, the pre- 
sumption of guilt will generally appear as 
pointing to the man, a word on the subject in 
his behalf may here be apropos. 

It is extremely difficult for many people who 
lead a moral life to understand why a man, 
having a faithful, cultured and ofttimes beau- 
tiful wife, should find the company of other 
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women preferable to that of hers. The fact 
exists, nevertheless, that in too many instances 
the wife is, wittingly or unwittingly, responsi- 
ble for these divided attentions. A man, 
whether he be a workman, merchant, profes- 
sional man, or what, leaves his shop or office, 
physically and mentally tired, and frequently 
disheartened, or worried over business compli- 
cations and troubles. His sole hope for men- 
tal relief, unless he seeks it in the company of 
other men or other places than his own home, 
must be found in the company of his wife and 
family. This is the time when that man needs 
the cheerful smile, and the warm embrace and 
the courageous words of the woman he loves, 
and it is here that there is every justification 
and every reason for the woman acting a part 
and presenting, even if depressed herself, a 
cheerful, smiling countenance to the weary 
man. It is an unfortunate fact that many 
women are predisposed to magnify, rather 
than to minimize, their minor ailments and 
worries, and this attitude is so frequently re- 
flected in their demeanor when their husbands 
return as to cast an additional gloom over his 
mind, and to instill in him the desire for a 
brighter atmosphere. It is true that the most 
refining influence upon the individual man, as 
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it unquestionably is upon society as a whole, 
is the environment of a pure woman, but a wo- 
man to retain absolutely the affection of her 
husband must be something more than merely 
pure. She must consider his nature, his tem- 
perament, his idiosyncracies, and, even at a 
sacrifice of her own feelings at times, must 
adapt her attitude to that of the husband. 
This does not imply her doing anything that 
would alter, in an infinitesimal degree, the re- 
spect which he feels for her. Love and respect 
are closely woven, and each is the guardian of 
the other's peace. The wise woman will recog- 
nize the truth that proper appreciation, the 
sweet applause of effort, urges the man to more 
noble action and renewed endeavors. The 
flower of love demands constant attention by 
the male as much as by the female, and if de- 
nied it, it shrinks with indifference, and dies 
from neglect. The happy home is one in which 
the mutual feeling of respect thrives, and the 
woman who does not respect her husband, and 
who shows it by her daily actions, will influ- 
ence him eventually to deserve what heretofore 
would have been an accusation absolutely un- 
just. Love is purified by respect, it is glorified 
by honor. Respect is as essential to perfect 
love as content is to permanent happiness. It 
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is equally true that a woman must have and 
must evidence faith in her husband, for abso- 
lute faith in those we love and trust inspires 
in them a spirit of fidelity toward us. 

Every wife sincerely desiring the permanent 
affection of her husband must make him feel 
that his every normal desire can be satisfied in 
his own home. Wives — ^many of them — fall 
into the serious error of believing their power 
over their husbands to be so great as to permit 
a display of indifference or the creation of 
temporary estrangements, without endanger- 
ing their chances of his undiminished love. 
Love, in its resurrection, always returns with 
primary faith diminished and its first confi- 
dence impaired, and its fire once extinguished, 
does not easily renew its flame at the touch of 
regret. 

The woman who neglects every effort to 
make her home pleasant, who declines to dis- 
play full confidence in her husband, who denies 
her faith in his ultimate success, and who does 
not by every legitimate means within her 
power strive to make herself and her home the 
greatest conceivable attraction to him, is faith- 
less to the obligations which she has con- 
tracted, and is paving the way for permanent 
sorrow and regret. Man craves sympathy. 
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and if his own wife lacks it, he will turn toward 
that person who first extends it to him. Lack 
of sympathy and encouragement have done 
more to disrupt homes than have almost any 
other causes. It is primarily the incentive 
leading to a dual life, influencing a man living 
the life of rectitude to turn into the path of 
deceit and despair. Yet it is the most difficult 
thing in the world for some wives, conscious 
of their own purity, to realize that that trait 
in itself, without accompanying virtues of 
sympathy and faith and encouragement and 
cheerfulness, is not sufficient to keep the ordi- 
nary husband true to his marital obligations. 

To the modern psychologist, conversant as 
he is with the idiosyncracies of the human 
mind, and after making due allowance for the 
gregarious instincts of man — and woman — it 
yet remains a problem of undisguised serious- 
ness as to the mental processes which destroy 
in so many women's minds a realization of the 
possibilities of real domestic happiness, 
through an inordinate ambition for social con- 
quests. 

Nor is the deleterious moral effect less 
marked upon the husband of the woman who 
sacrifices her normal instincts to the enervat- 
ing influences of relentless social requirements, 
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than would be the effects of drink itself. Nay, 
more — drink, loss of ambition, disregard of the 
marital obligations, with their inevitable at- 
tendant evils, follow the disenchantment of 
him, who believing himself joined to the ideal 
of his dreams, finds himself tied to worse than 
an nonentity — to a depressing, unresponsive 
influence, a useless bit of uninteresting furni- 
ture, a bloodless, passionless bit of living clay, 
satisfied to lie prone before the social shrine, 
and contented if trampled upon before the 
more elect 

Ye gods and little fishes! What passing 
whim ever tempted Dame Nature to put this 
devilish twist in the make-up of the female 
sex? What irreconcilable spirit directed the 
planning of such hideous torture against the 
man — the man who, surrendering the license 
of his bachelorship in the fond anticipation of 
a benedict's delights, finds himself utilized 
merely as the convenient, but decidedly essen- 
tial, foundation stone of a dangerous social 
structure, of which his wife is architect? 
Ceaseless plotting, incredible expense, physical 
torture, long hours destructive of beauty, 
nerves and health alike, ghastly smiles that 
hide the scornful thoughts, lies and gibes and 
senseless chattering of things not worth a rap. 
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disregard of every connubial law — at home, at 
least — ^neglect of husband, children, home, 
Heaven behind and Hell before, everything 
that curses soul and man, countenanced and 
harbored, and for what — the nod of a social 
queen or the crisp invitation to attend some 
function from which the majority of exclusives 
shy, at which the unspoken rule exists : "New- 
comers to our set are on probation. Keep ye, 
therefore, back against the wall!'' Life and 
love and happiness sacrificed to become a door- 
mat. Satan welcomed for his influence and — 
pity the poor devil who thought he had a wife. 
Little surprise, isn't it, that our daughters 
wonder at man's credulity at times, and long 
to take a fall out of him, as their mothers be- 
fore them did. The society woman — God for- 
bid that I should ever wed her, or that by acci- 
dent she should ever bear a child. If she does 
'twill be an accident purely, for children, you 
know, are so useless, so trying on the nerves — 
but a bull-pup — really, they are just too cute 
to live. 

To the married couple who possess or desire 
children there is no subject of more vital im- 
portance than that having to do with the full 
understanding of the laws of sex, and the 
greatest fault that any woman can possess is 
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that of believing that owing to her own sense 
of absolute purity she would be displaying im- 
modesty or lowering herself by a frank dis- 
cussion of the subject with her husband. 
Knowledge is strength, and in this case it is 
also an imparter of strength, to the children 
of parents wise enough to recognize that truth. 
Marriages between physicians and nurses are 
proverbial for their happiness, and this is in 
no small degree due to the fact that their ex- 
perience has taken them from beyond the re- 
gions of false modesty, prudishness and hypoc- 
risy. 

As the child advances in years the necessity 
for the parents exercising careful jurisdiction 
over it and its habits grows more and more 
important. When we consider the dangers 
confronting our young people through the un- 
restricted display and sale of questionable and 
suggestive post-cards; too vivid theatrical 
posters.; moving-picture exhibits which verge 
almost, if not entirely, on the obscene; and the 
numerous other demoralizing influences that 
from day to day are presented to the eyes and 
ears of our offspring, the necessity for a fuller 
information on their part as to the real rela- 
tions between male and female grows impera- 
tive, and, incredible as it may appear, our very 
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municipal governments are very largely re- 
sponsible for much that has to do with the de- 
moralization of youth. These unfortunate 
conditions are permitted to exist in places sup- 
posedly consecrated to the use, and for the 
moral and physical benefit, of the respectable 
men, women and children of the community. 
As a single instance reference might be made 
to one of the most popular parks of Philadel- 
phia, in which moving pictures have been ex- 
hibited within the last year of so vile a nature 
that many a bar-room proprietor would have 
excluded them, yet for the insignificant price 
of a penny they have been open to inspection 
by every one who chanced to pass, whether 
child or adult. The parent who is wise in 
supervising the pleasures of his child should 
be equally as careful in protecting them in their 
serious duties and employment. It is a singu- 
lar fact, and one which certainly reflects no 
credit upon the parents whose sons and daugh- 
ters are obliged to earn their livelihood, that 
these parents do not investigate the character 
of individuals or concerns who oflfer employ- 
ment to their children. The boy or girl who, 
for the first time, is leaving his parental roof 
and taking his first step in the business world 
will have his character more nearly moulded 
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by the words and actions of his superiors and 
employers than at any later period of his 
career. An employer of high moral character 
and business integrity will exert a lasting in- 
fluence for good upon those whom he employs, 
while the unscrupulous and conscienceless one 
will work injuries that can never be undone. 
But, if it is a duty that the parent owes the 
child, to investigate the character of its em- 
ployers, it is equally as imperative a duty for 
employers to investigate the morals of those 
whom they engage in their service. An em- 
ployer may be all that is good and just, accord- 
ing to the established code of ethics, but unless 
he takes it upon himself to insist upon rigid 
morality, as well as efficient workmanship, 
among those whom he employs, he is lacking 
in one of the essentials that make for real man- 
hood. The character of an employee's associ- 
ates works for his weal or woe almost, if not 
entirely, as much as does the character of the 
proprietor himself. The dangers that confront 
the young, and particularly the female, when 
employed, are equally as great, whether she be 
a knitting-mill hand, a shop girl or an office 
employee. If the one is subject to the bland- 
ishments and brutal passions of that army of 
ignorant youths who vainly boast of the num- 
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ber of their conquests, . the stenographer or 
office clerk is equally subject to the wiles of a 
more educated, if even less scrupulous, em- 
ployer. The private office and the suggested 
working after hours have been responsible for 
the downfall of innumerable virtuous and well- 
intentioned girls. 

A tendency exists among the better-to-do 
class of American citizens to .furnish their 
sons and daughters, those who are away from 
home, either at school or elsewhere, with an 
amount of spending money beyond all propor- 
tion to their requirements. Where it is possi- 
ble to provide one's children with sufficient 
funds to meet the reasonable requirements it 
should be done. It is just as dangerous to the 
young to be continually without sufficient 
money to maintain their own standing among 
those with whom they associate as it is to be 
provided with a superabundance of funds. In 
the first instance, the young person is subject 
to comments and criticisms, which, however 
unjust, nevertheless leave an indelible imprint 
upon their minds and dispositions, the result 
being that they acquire a spirit of unnecessary 
humility and self-depreciation, as well as an 
indisposition to mingle with their more fortu- 
nate fellows. The helpful, sustaining hand of 
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good-fellowship is, therefore, gradually with- 
drawn, and that reasonable amount of inde- 
pendence and assertiveness and aggressiveness 
and self-confidence that goes to make up char- 
acter becomes notably lacking. 

On the other hand, the granting of unneces- 
sarily large sums to children breeds in them a 
lack of appreciation of the real value of money. 
Receiving it without any restrictions, and 
without any comment or suggestions as to its 
expenditure, naturally inspires in them the be- 
lief that the source is inexhaustible, and that 
there is no reason for moderation in their ex- 
penditures or for any economy in their method 
of life, inasmuch as the wherewithal is ever at 
their command. There is a happy medium 
which should be maintained by the parents of 
the country as a whole, if they are sincerely 
desirous of cultivating the best that exists in 
the character and mental make-up of their 
children. The too liberal parent is quite as 
dangerous to his child as is the miserly one. 
Most young men and women are willing to 
meet their parents more than half way in this 
matter, and to those parents who treat with 
their sons and daughters on a business basis, 
exacting a full account for all funds furnished 
them, returns will come a hundred fold, in the 
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satisfaction they will derive from the gradual 
development of the sane idea in the spending of 
the money given them. More than that, if the 
granting of unlimited funds to the young leads 
to their acquiring expensive tastes and habits, 
leading to the development of the physical 
rather than the mental self, it is equally true 
that the disposition of the parents to restrict 
the expenditures of their children to an unrea- 
sonably small amount is bound to subject them 
to temptations having to do with the acquiring 
of additional money, which may lead to the 
gravest consequences. The gambling table is 
ever available to those who desire to use it, 
and the need of adequate means to maintain 
one's standing among his or her associates, 
furnishes the creative cause of that desire. 

Reverting again to the evil influences which 
every young woman endeavoring to maintain 
herself by honorable work is obliged to encoun- 
ter, attention is directed to that petty tyranny 
which is almost disassociable from large estab- 
lishments, irregardless of their nature. 
Whether it be the self-important assistant 
foreman of a knitting-mill or the floorwalker 
of a department store, the tendency to take 
advantage of their positions to force their at- 
tentions upon the women and girls under them 
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is always existent. And the fact that the girl 
or woman, the sole support, possibly, of a need- 
ing family, dare not resent the advances with- 
out the chances of eventually losing her posi- 
tion, lends the fullest encouragement to sug- 
gestive words and actions on the sensual 
superior's part. 

Nor with the cessations of her duties are the 
conditions working so effectively toward her 
moral deterioration more than partially re- 
moved. The street cars, crowded to the limit 
of standing capacity, offer the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the libertine to ply his art. Knees 
against knees, body against body, foul lips 
near the face of beauty, brutality brushing in- 
nocence, indifferent humanity, unseeing and 
unhearing conductor — and shame and virtue 
needs must crowd together, and the familiar- 
ity that breeds contempt plays havoc right and 
left — and the traction company's magnates 
smile, and dividends pour forth in gleaming 
and ever-growing streams, and the municipal 
corporation — Oh ! creature of the never learn- 
ing mob — sleeps gently on, while the old folks 
tremble, the tired ones suffer and the young 
ones go to hell. Truly, our modern working 
girl remains the preferred sacrifice to the de- 
sires and passions of a sensualistic age. 
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We wot not of things our senses never reach, 
and the desire of possession follows only our 
realization that the gem exists. All of which 
is merely a pretty way of saying that yellow 
journalism, whose Sunday magazine supple- 
ments teem with the pictures and recitals of 
aristocracy's possessions, the fabulous value of 
its jewels, and the elevating influence of its 
monkey dinners and doll parades, is about as 
big a factor in undermining the morals of the 
working girl as is anything other than per- 
suasive man himself. Yellow journalism, with 
its false standards as to what constitutes the 
acme of human enjoyment and courtesans 
gowned in the showy, exquisite reproductions 
of creations made by Worth, permitted upon 
the streets regardless of the city's laws, and 
gazing with ill-disguised pity or contempt upon 
the shabby working girl who passes by — ^^these 
are some of the premises upon which toiling 
young women of to-day build from the cham- 
bers of their discontent the false theories of 
what means happiness in life. They toil, they 
suffer, they economize, they pray, yet each day 
grows drearier than the day before. **What 
is the use? Fiddle-sticks! Give me liberty, or 
give me death!" and the devil grins, and 
another gaily-decked creature springs from 
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the chrysalis of an unsatisfactory, if entirely 
moral, past. 

If the ordinary city government deserves 
censure for its indifference toward the exhibi- 
tion of indecent post-cards and moving pict- 
ures, and if it neglects to consider the comfort 
of its citizens when dealing with street car and 
local transit problems, and if policy dictates its 
permitting the violation of laws against street 
walkers, it is not surprising that it counte- 
nances the maintenance by unscrupulous in- 
dividuals of the so-called private lying-in hos- 
pitals. However much S3rmpathy we may feel 
for the wronged woman, however essential it 
may be that she receive the utmost considera- 
tion and the most skillful attendance at the 
birth of the child and subsequent thereto until 
her recovery, it is nevertheless true that pri- 
vate institutions of this kind lend encourage- 
ment to the fall of the unfortunate woman. 
The encouragement lies in the fact that an 
opportunity is supposedly offered the woman 
in case conditions result in the birth of a babe, 
to hide the fact of her confinement from her 
friends, and to emerge with reputation unin- 
jured. That such encouraging prospects only 
too frequently fail to materialize does not 
lessen the danger of these institutions, nor does 
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it change the fact that so long as the wavering 
woman sees in them an opportunity to gratify 
the man and still protect herself they will re- 
main standing inducements to the sacrifice of 
virtue at the command of the degenerate male. 
Anything that offers a probability of escape 
from discovery inevitably tends to strengthen 
the desire to commit the offense, and so long 
as institutions of this character encourage 
unlawful cohabitation by virtually promising 
through their services immunity to the 
offender, just that long will they find a numer- 
ous and profitable patronage. 

Perhaps the existence of these institutions 
is due as much to the unsympathetic attitude 
of society as to avarice on the part of the pro- 
prietors. For society, after all, does more to 
ruin the life of any woman who makes a single 
mistake than do all the other institutions 
which are permitted to exist. Society is im- 
placable when viewing the discovery of the 
offense of any of its members, particularly if 
that member be of the weaker sex. It is lenient 
with the man, he is neither ostracized nor to 
any appreciable degree censured, but the only 
alternative open to the woman, aside from 
brazening it out among her own set or people, 
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is the suicide's death or a complete enlist- 
ment with her sisters of the under world. 

The consensus of opinion among all investi- 
gators of this subject is that over 80 per cent, 
of the inmates of houses of ill-fame are those 
who, because of their wonderful love for some 
unscrupulous man, have succumbed to his 
urgings, later have been deserted by him and 
forced by society into the life which is worse 
than any death could be. If there is any ray 
of sunshine discoverable under these condi- 
tions it is to be found in the beautiful mother- 
love evidenced by every woman whose soul has 
become engulfed in the maelstrom of passion. 
Wherever she goes, whatever she does, under 
whatever conditions she may drag out her life, 
she will fight for her babe, she will keep it 
within her own arms, if conditions permit. 
She will arrange for its care and future by 
others, if her own surroundings would be in- 
imicable to its welfare. However bad she may 
grow, however dark may be her own life, she 
will sacrifice everything, life itself, if neces- 
sary, to secure an honored and prosperous fu- 
ture for the one she bore. There is no thought 
in this world so utterly hideous to the mother 
of a child than to know that it bears the taint 
of illegitimacy, and it is because of this that 
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she will shield the man, commit perjury, if nec- 
essary, in his behalf, and protect him in every 
conceivable way in the hope that he, like her- 
self, may realize their obligation to the child, 
and unite legally with her to fit it properly for 
the fight of life. 

If society is responsible, through its unsym- 
pathetic attitude, for driving the fallen woman 
into a life of perpetual shame, it is equally re- 
sponsible for the inducements held out to the 
libertine to commit this most venal offense 
known to human kind, by cause of its disincli- 
nation and refusal to enact adequate penal 
legislation carrying a sufficiently heavy punish- 
ment to discourage him from turning his de- 
sires into actions. 

I doubt if there is an honest parent living 
but what considers the crime of seduction 
more heinous than that of murder. As be- 
tween the man who violates the honor of your 
virgin daughter and you, who with the full 
knowledge of what you are about, call upon 
and destroy the seducer, who is the greater 
criminal? What parent is there among my 
readers who would not rather a thousand times 
know that your daughter, while in the flower 
of a pure womanhood, had gone in a natural 
course of events, or even through the actions 
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of an assassin, to meet her maker, than to 
know that she, ostracised by society, was walk- 
ing the pavements, an unholy woman, brought 
to this fate by some unclean creature, who, in 
all probability, is walking in your midst with 
head erect? He has ruined your lives, black- 
ened your daughter's soul, taken from her all 
that she possessed, infinitely more valuable 
than life itself, and yet enjoys the rights of 
free citizenship. And even if, as it sometimes 
happens, the law does touch him, what penalty 
at the most does it exact ? What does it exact 
of you, the outraged parent, should .you take 
upon yourself the privilege, and as you believe 
it, your duty, the wiping of this monstrosity 
from the earth ? All of the dictates of common 
sense, all the dictates of a decent regard for 
what man owes to the weaker sex, should con- 
vince you, or I, or any other thinking person, 
that the greater punishment is meted out for 
the smaller offence, and the' lesser punishment 
for the greater crime. Just as truly as it is a 
fact that the man who steals your reputation 
or good name, by some sneering innuendo or 
direct false accusation, deserves an immeasur- 
ably heavier penalty than the man who steals 
your gold. Until such time as society enacts 
legislation sufficiently sane to strike the real 
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offender, just so long will he continue a menace 
to our civilization. 

Acknowledging, as all fair minded men and 
women must, that the social evil in the present 
state of our civilization is totally ineradicable, 
that so long as red blood flows in human veins, 
passion will find a means to satisfy itself, and 
that places will be conducted pandering to lust, 
whether we license them or not, it becomes 
imperative that society take frank cognizance 
of the facts, and since elimination is impossi- 
ble, adopt the next best measure, and provide, 
insofar as possible, for the segregation of the 
evil. Innocence remains untainted only so 
long as it is removed from the vicinity of sin, 
and the more conspicuous the dividing line the 
less strong is the inclination to pass the bor- 
ders. It is not in the nature of the majority of 
municipal officers, considering their affiliations 
and the conditions surrounding them, to wage 
sincere and continued warfare against the 
more discreet, and almost invariably, influen- 
tial proprietors of the houses of ill-fame. Deny 
it or not, this statement is unquestionably true, 
and being true, the minimizing of the danger 
is the most we can do 

To effect even this result, the apportionment 
of a certain neighborhood with limits clearly 
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defined, and in which it is to be understood 
that disorderly houses are confined, must be 
authorized by duly enacted laws. It is useless 
to deny the existence and permanence of the 
evil, it is folly to believe the citizens of our own 
city to be less immoral than those of the next 
station up the road. 

It is criminal to ignore and theatrically deny 
truths that every sane man and woman know 
to exist. And it is virtually setting a trap for 
every innocent boy and girl in the city when 
mere prudishness and disinclination to admit 
facts that exist prevent us from adopting this 
measure of partial and at least temporary 
safety. It is the only method in all the world 
whereby our streets can be kept clean of the 
vile influences incident to the promiscuous 
establishment of disorderly places throughout 
the business and resident sections of our cities. 
These are the conditions under which every 
innocent woman is subject to the indecent pro- 
posals or the repulsive advances of men who 
would otherwise be compelled to ply their arts 
within the territory suggested above. In the 
segregated district no virtuous woman or girl 
will ever be found, unless she be doing mission- 
ary work, for that is the section of the socially 
ostracised, and those entering its limits can 
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have no valid excuses for being there, except 
for the gratification of their passions. As we 
incarcerate our criminals in jails, so we can 
almost totally confine the street walkers and 
the inmates of these houses to a specified terri- 
tory, thereby rendering society itself as free 
from the one as from the other. And what- 
ever other arguments may be offered support- 
ing this idea, the one which makes for the pres- 
ervation of the virtue and the inimunity from 
unwelcome advances to every daughter of the 
town should be sufficient to immediately effect 
the reform. 

If our children are influenced by example, 
and if we of mature years measure the stand- 
ard of morality by the laws enacted for our 
welfare, what are we to say of the divorce laws 
of our various States, each sufficient unto itself 
and totally different from those of every other 
State? Divorces granted for every conceiv- 
able cause, from adultery to a failure to say 
good-night. Divorces that prohibit remarry- 
ing in one particular State under penalty of a 
criminal law, yet permit the return and grant 
protection to these same divorcees marrying in 
the adjoining State and returning home to live. 
Divorces that leave children staring in open- 
eyed wonder at the breaking of their homes, 
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guessing at the causes leading to the loss of this 
parent or of that, becoming mere shuttlecocks 
of fortune's whim and by dread experience de- 
veloping into youthful cynics, skeptical of 
human constancy, scoffers at virtue, and 
votaries at the shrine of deceit. Divorces 
whose published details are flaunted before the 
eyes of impressionable, growing girls ; divorces 
granted on the flimsiest of all pretenses, as 
easy to obtain as the purchase of an Easter 
bonnet, and suggesting the open door to a pros- 
titution assisted by the law, sanctioned by ever- 
increasing precedents and crowned under the 
special dispensations of a self-created aristoc- 
racy. Divorces sold at a price, ground from 
the legal machine at a speed and with a regu- 
larity that renders marriage a mockery, its 
sanctity a lie, its permanence a dream. Why 
censure the married employer for toying with 
the vision at his right? Why denounce the 
vision for countenancing his acts ? What have 
we to do about it — we supposedly the makers 
of our laws, we who prate about our virtue and 
the sacredness of the marital tie, yet who, 
among all the States of the Union, cannot find 
two whose people agree as to what does of 
does not constitute proper grounds for an abso- 
lute divorce? 
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Truly conventionalism is stronger than the 
law, for it at least is fairly uniform the coimtry 
over. Would that it were more humane and 
less bigoted, more generous and less self-suffi- 
cient, more progressive and less hedged by the 
fear of endangering itself! For we — or most 
of us, do obey convention when it calls. Why 
not, therefore, conventionalize the law? 

Perhaps some day our Federal Government 
may reassert itself, and in proving its right 
to be termed a government of equal rights and 
equal privileges, snatch this divorce problem 
from the uncertain hands of her children States 
and frame a sane and all-embracing law in- 
suring some degree of respectability to the 
matrimonial altar. 

True, the unthinking haste with which mat- 
rimony is too frequently entered into is respon- 
sible in no small measure for the conditions 
tending to its early revoking. The tendency is 
almost universal between couples who contem- 
plate a union to consider only their mental and 
moral attributes. Temperament, intelligence, 
and mutual likes and sympathies are looked 
upon when similar as being the prime requis- 
ites to a happy marriage. But civilization has 
not reached that point where the physical can 
be overlooked, and physical strength is quite as 
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essential in making a perfectly mated couple 
as is anything having to do with the mind or 
the possession of wealth. It is more than in- 
justice, it is mental and moral suicide for the 
physically strong to marry the physically weak, 
and this is a trouble that should be so manifest 
to the most unthinking and the most impet- 
uous, that it is almost inconceivable that men 
and women will clasp their hands and promise 
absolute fidelity through life, knowing full well 
that the physical endowments of the one or the 
other are such as would make the keeping of 
this promise a perpetual torture. It may ap- 
pear hard, it may appear inhuman to suggest 
any law or any rule that would prohibit the 
marriage of two people who sincerely love one 
another, but the laws of sex assume such trans- 
cendental importance in contemplating an 
arrangement w^hich absolutely has to do with 
not only the gratification of self, but the per- 
petuation of the species, that none but a couple 
possessing the spirit of self-control almost 
superhuman can expect the acme of marital 
happiness if one or the other is a physical 
weakling. 

Then, there is platonic love. 

The tendency of human kind to delude itself 
is seldom better illustrated than in its unrea- 
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soning adherence to a belief in platonic love. 
Some philosopher, with a wisdom in advance 
of his generation, succinctly put the truth when 
he diagnosed it as the ''interval between the 
introduction and the first kiss." 

Love is fact, not philosophy, and the attempt 
to idealize it is dangerous. It is not a perma- 
nent condition, as its advocates would have us 
believe, for the affections of to-morrow will be 
greater than that of to-day, or less. Love is 
the most glorious of all the attributes of human 
nature. You cannot legislate against it nor 
can you, when the feeling is reciprocated, con- 
fine its possessors within the limits of any 
theory, however attractive it may be. Love is 
unreasoning and unrestrainable and therein 
lies the danger of this very entrancing and 
persuasive thought. 

Platonic love, in its literal sense, never has, 
does not now and never will exist. It is a 
dangerous, seductive theory, born of a desire 
to trample both on law and conditions without 
entailing a risk of punishment for the act. It 
is the happy hunting ground whereon respecta- 
bility caresses illicitness with soft, affectionate 
stroke. It furnishes legitimate excuse for 
associations that society would frown upon 
if shorn of the protecting term. It leads either 
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to honored marriage or to immorality and 
death. There is no retreat, no reversion to the 
springtime of innocence. Love is all or noth- 
ing. No qualifying term can change the facts. 
No sophistry can coat such theories as this 
with more than the thinnest, most evanescent 
of glittering gilt. Bachelor or benedict, wife 
or widow, virgin or youth, to all alike this 
theory holds forth inducements tempting as 
God's sunshine, more horrible than death. 

There is no safety in sin — there is no infalli- 
ble safeguard against discovery in crime. 
There is no sane grounds for confidence that 
illicit relations will escape the knowledge of 
the world. Would that the woman could real- 
ize this! Would that she could imderstand 
that she chances everything by a single sacri- 
fice to man — the demolishing of reputation, the 
searing of character, the loss of her soul, the 
birth of a babe on whom the taint of illegiti- 
macy will act, as did God's mark upon the brow 
of Cain — and last, and certainly not least- — 
the ever liability to the contraction of some vile 
disease — a disease that tortures the body, that 
testifies before the world by its very existence 
as to the act that brought it forth, that marks 
its owner for social ostracism as surely as ex- 
posure itself, that leaves its traces and carries 
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its curse into the third and fourth generations, 
that makes of our physical being a wreck no 
less hideous than the moral one bringing it 
about. Oh ! that our daughters would hearken 
to the truth ! Oh, that they would understand 
that once fallen there is no escape, that mor- 
ally, mentally, physically, for all time and in 
whatsoever places, the ptmishment will never 
cease. Oh! that she would reason — would 
understand that no man seeking her hand in 
honest union would first insist upon her sacri- 
fice of the one priceless, irreplaceable possession 
of her life. How can she honor a man who 
compels her to first dishonor herself? How 
can she trust in the fidelity of one with whom 
the satisfying of insistent passion is of more 
importance than the preservation of her honor 
— of her, the prospective mother of his babes? 
What of a man who curses children still uncon- 
ceived by snatching the germ of virginit^^ from, 
and making a wanton of, the one he expects to 
trust and honor him through the years? 

And vet, neither he nor she needs bear the 
shame alone. For behind them stand society, 
and behind society the law, and the law and its 
agents, and society and its emissaries, because 
of policy, environment, moral weaknesses or 
fear, postpone and condone, hedge and backfile, 
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smile and promise and attack viciously every 
other problem under the sun than the most im- 
portant one of all. Aye, even to the pulpits 
where weak-kneed ministers of most imposing 
front touch gently and with gloved hands all 
subjects really vital to mankind, and who, bear- 
ing always in mind the skeletons in the closets 
of their parishioners, turn to theory and sweet . 
sentiment to pass the time away. Oh! for 
really courageous ministers of Christ's Law. 
Oh ! for ministers with the courage of convic- 
tion, who for a moment even will bring them- 
selves down to the level of the Jesus of our 
faith, and who, like Him, will touch and lift 
the moral leper up. Oh ! for men — real men in 
this age of hypocrisy and doubt. Oh! for 
writers who will recall that the world's great- 
est classics deal with human nature as it is, 
and paint in words fearlessly and honestly the 
characters of their times, their failing^, their 
escapades, their intrigues, amours, hates — 
for writers who, bearing this in mind, will 
strive as earnestly to record conditions as they 
are to-day as did these famous masters of the 
past! 

Oh! for the truth — the most beautiful, the 
most powerful, the most helpful, and.^thal, 
the most elusive thing in life.^^d^^ 






